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INTRODUCTION 

When one of the wisest and gentlest of mankind in¬ 
vites us into his intimate confidence we do well to 
make the most of our opportunity. Such a man was 
Montaigne, and such his design. Three and a half 
centuries divide us from him; yet we can, if we will, 
know far more of him than of most people we meet in 
the flesh. His thoughts, his fancies, his humours and 
personal habits, all are blandly exposed to us in that 
great series of discursive essays which is his gift to 
posterity. To read him is to make a friend for life. 
This volume of selected passages, for the title of 
which I have borrowed a famous phrase from the first 
sentence of the author's Preface, attempts by its 
diversity of subject and mood to reflect in little 
the incomparable richness of the man and his book. 
Here is edification and amusement, food for thought 
and matter for mirth. When you smile you may be 
pretty sure that Montaigne is smiling with you; and 
when you dissent from an opinion of his, he will smile 
still, and like you none the worse for it. Toleration 
is the chief part of wisdom; reason, in the sense of 
reasonableness, is the sum and essence of civilization; 
and these are pre-eminently the virtues of Montaigne! 

Living in the sixteenth century, an age when whole¬ 
sale cruelty and persecution were not only practised 
(as they are to-day) but taken serenely for granted by • 
everyone except the victims, he was above all things 
the enemy of fanaticism, dogmatism, and tyranny. 
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He deprecated excess of any kind, even (and here he 
is exceptional among moralists) an excess of virtue. 
But in his eyes the most abominable vice was cruelty. 
" If I see but a chicken’s neck pulled off, or a pig 
stickt, I cannot choose but grieve; and I cannot well 
endure a seely dew-bedabbled hare to groan, when 
she is seized upon by the hounds. And when the 
stag, breathless and exhausted, having no other 
remedy doth yield and bequeath himself unto us that 
pursue him, with tears suing to us for mercy, this was 
ever a grievous spectacle unto me.” And again: 
“ Savages do not so much offend me with their roasting 
and eating of dead bodies, as do those which torment 
and persecute the living.” 

In this matter, as in some others, Montaigne was in 
advance not only of his own times but also of ours. 
For the rest, he was indolent,kindly, insatiably curious. 
Especially was he curious about himself. But the 
egotism of Montaigne, of which his Essais are the en¬ 
during monument, was very different from the tedious 
vice that commonly goes by that name. It derived 
its being less from self-love (though no doubt he had 
his share of that, and would not have pretended other¬ 
wise) than from indolence fortified by philosophy. 
He believed, with the ancients, that self-knowledge 
was of first importance; but he believed, moreover, 
on metaphysical grounds, that oneself is all that one 
can ever hope to know at first hand. If he studies and 
displays himself, it is not in a spirit of fond self¬ 
esteem. True, he is his own chosen subject; but as 
near as may be he brings to its study the same un¬ 
prejudiced, dispassionate scrutiny as to that of other 
men. This is what he himself claims. It is an auda- 
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cious claim, and it is not necessary to our enjoyment 
and profit that we concede the whole of it. We do 
him and ourselves some injustice if we think him 
utterly and always ingenuous; behind his parade of 
simplicity there is much subtlety and art. But, for 
all that, Emerson’s verdict stands : “ Montaigne is 
the frankest and honestest of all writers.” 

The third child of Pierre Eyquem and Antoinette 
de Louppes (a Jewess), Michel de Montaigne, as he 
elected to call himself, was bom on February 28,1533, 
and died sixty years later. The atmosphere of the 
home was liberal and humane: he owed much to his 
father. He delighted in travel; for thirteen years he 
served, with distinction, in the Parlement of Bordeaux 
(a body mainly judicial in its functions); and he was 
a valued counsellor of two kings. At the age of 
thirty-eight he retired from public affairs, and, in the 
seclusion of his famous tower (which will be found 
minutely described in the pages that follow), devoted 
the rest of his life to the writing of the Essais. Cour¬ 
ageous though he was in speech and writing, it was no 
part of his intention to run avoidable risks. He was 
not made of heroic stuff, and had no taste for mar¬ 
tyrdom. In politics he was conservative, in philosophy 
radical; and in the matter of religion he combined a 
prudent conformity with an urbane ultimate scep¬ 
ticism. The qualification is important, because, 
though the sceptical temper of his mind is all-pervad¬ 
ing, it is arguable that even in an age of religious 
freedom his instinct for moderation would have pre¬ 
vented his launching a frontal attack on a religion 
established by long tradition. As he is the most 
honest, so too he is the most civilized of writers; and 
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civilization must always be at odds with dogmatism. 
Que scay-je? (“ What do I know? ") is inscribed on 
his title-page. All that we know is that we know 
nothing: in this truth is medicine for Christian and 
Rationalist alike. 


Gerald Bullett 
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NOTE ON TEXT 

The translation is for the most part that of John Florio 
(1603); but a few passages are given in the version of Charles 
Cotton. Neither Florio nor Cotton is always accurate; 
nor are they always clear. Therefore, since our concern is 
with Montaigne rather than with his translators, in some 
doubtful places their versions have been compared by the 
present editor both with each other and with the original 
French, and altered where necessary. Spelling and punctua¬ 
tion are revised for the reader’s convenience; but it should 
be remembered that Florio’s diffuse Elizabethan prose will 
not suffer a strictly modern punctuation. Montaigne’s pre¬ 
face has been newly translated for this book. The typical 
Montaigne essay runs to great length and covers a wide range 
of subject. Here we give extracts only, grouped under 
appropriate headings. 
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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER 

Reader, here is a book of good faith. It warns you 
at the outset that I have proposed to myself none but 
a domestic and private aim. Therein I am concerned 
neither with your service nor my own glory: my 
powers are inadequate to any such undertaking. I 
have designed my book for the use of my kinsfolk and 
friends, to the end that when they shall have lost me 
(which they cannot but do before long) they may find 
in it some features of my character and humour, and 
by this means preserve more complete and more vivid 
the knowledge they have had of me. Had I thought 
to seek the world s favour I should have adorned my¬ 
self with borrowed graces. I wish men to see me here 
as I am, in my plain fashion, natural and ordinary, 
without study or artifice : for it is myself I portray! 
My defects are here, to be read to the life: my im¬ 
perfections and my natural form, so far as public 
decorum permits. Had I belonged to one of those 
nations which still (so they say) enjoy the liberty of 
Nature’s first laws, I assure you I would very willingly 
have depicted myself at full length and naked. So 
reader, myself am the matter of my book : there is 
no reason why you should spend your time on so 
fnvolous and vain a subject. Farewell, then, from 

Montaigne, this twelfth day of June, fifteen hundred 
and eighty. 
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DEFENCE OF HIS METHOD 

Yea but, will some tell me, this design in a man to 
make himself a subject to write of might be excused 
in rare and famous men, and who by their reputation 
had bred some desire in others of their acquaintance. 
It is true, I confess it, and I know that a handicrafts¬ 
man will scarcely look off his work to gaze upon an 
ordinary man; whereas to see a notable great person 
come into a town he will leave both work and shop. 
It ill-beseemeth any man to make himself known, ex¬ 
cept one that hath something in him worthy of imita¬ 
tion and whose life and opinions may stand as a 
pattern to all. Cassar and Xenophon have had where¬ 
withal to ground and establish their narration in the 
greatness of their deeds as on a just and solid ground¬ 
work. So are the journal books of Alexander the 
Great, the Commentaries which Augustus, Cato, 
Brutus, Sylla, and divers others had left of their jests, 
greatly to be desired. Such men’s images are both 
beloved and studied, be they either in brass or stone. 
This admonition is most true, but it concemeth me 
very little. 

Non recito cuiquam : nisi atnicis, idque rogalus, 

Non ubivis, coramve quibuslibet. In medio qui 
Scripta foro recitant sunt multi, quique lavantes. 

My writings I read not, but to my friends, to any. 

Nor each-where, nor to all, nor but desir’d, yet many 
In market-place read theirs, 

In baths, in barbers’ chairs. 


2 
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I erect not here a statue to be set up in the market¬ 
place of a town, or in a church, or in any other public 
place: 


Non equidem hoc studeo bullatis ui mi hi nugis 
Pagina turgescat: 

I study not, my written leaves should grow 
Big-swollen with bubbled toys, which vain breaths blow. 

Secreti loquimur. 

We speak alone, 

Or one to one. 

It is for the comer of a library, or to amuse a neigh¬ 
bour, a kinsman, or a friend of mine withal, who by 
this image may happily take pleasure to renew acquaint¬ 
ance and to reconverse with me. Others have been 
emboldened to speak of themselves because they have 
found a worthy and rich subject in themselves. I, 
contrariwise, do so because I have found mine so 
barren and so shallow that it cannot admit suspicion 
of ostentation. I willingly judge of other men's 
actions; of mine, by reason of their nullity, I give 
small cause to judge. I do not find so much good in 
myself that I may not speak of it without blushing. 
Oh, what contentment were it unto me to hear some¬ 
body that would relate the custom, the visage, the 
countenance, the most usual words, and the fortunes 
of my ancestors! Oh, how attentively would I listen 
unto it 1 Verily it were an argument of a bad nature 
to seem to despise the very pictures of our friends and 
predecessors, the fashion of their garments and arms 

Writing * the manual sea1 ’ and a Peculiar 
sword [that were my father’s]; and I reserve still in 

my cabinet certain long switches or wands which he 
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was wont to carry in his hand. . . . Notwithstanding 
if my posterity be of another mind, I shall have 
wherewith to be avenged, for they cannot make 
so little accompt of me, as then I shall do of 
them. . . . 

And if it happen that no man read me, have I lost 
my time to have entertained myself so many idle hours 
about so pleasing and profitable thoughts—in fram¬ 
ing this portrait by myself, that the pattern is thereby 
confirmed, and in some sort formed ? Drawing myself 
for others, I have drawn myself with purer and better 
colours than were my first. I have no more made my 
book than my book hath made me. It is a book 
consubstantial with its author; of a peculiar and fit 
occupation. A member of my life. Not of an occu¬ 
pation and end strange and foreign, as all other books. 
Have I misspent my time to have taken an account of 
myself so continually and so curiously? For those 
who only run themselves over by fantasy, and by 
speech for some hours, do not examine themselves so 
primely and exactly, nor so enter into themselves, as 
doth he who makes his study his work, and occupa¬ 
tion of it; he who with all his might and with all his 
credit engageth himself to a register of continuance. 
The most delicious pleasures, though inwardly 
digested, shun to leave any trace of themselves, and 
avoid the sight not only of the people, but of any 
other. How often hath this business diverted me 
from tedious and irksome cogitations (and all frivolous 
ones must be deemed tedious and irksome)! 

Nature hath endowed us with a large faculty to 
entertain ourselves apart, and often calleth us unto 
it; to teach us that partly we owe ourselves unto 
society, but in the better part unto ourselves. To 
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the end I may in some order and project marshal my 
fantasy even to dot and keep it from loosing and 
straggling in the air, there is nothing so good as to 
give it a body and register so many idle imaginations 
as present themselves unto it. I listen to my humours 
and hearken to my conceits, because I must enroll 
them. How often, being grieved at some action 
which civility and reason forbade me to withstand 
openly, have I disgorged myself upon them here, not 
without an intent of public instruction? And yet 
these poetical rods, 

Zon dessus Vail, zon sur le groin, 

Zon sur le dos du Sagoin, 


are also better imprinted upon paper than upon the 
quick flesh; what if I lend mine ears somewhat more 
attentively unto books, sith I but watch if I can 
filch something from them wherewith to enamel and 
uphold mine? I never study to make a book, yet 
have I somewhat studied, because I had already made 
it (if to nibble or pinch, by the head or feet, now one 
author and then another be in any sort to study), 
but nothing at all to form my opinions. Yea being 
long since formed to assist, to second, and to serve 
them. But whom shall we believe that speaks of 
himself in this corrupted age ? since there are few or 
none whom we may believe speaking of others, where 
there is less interest to lie. The first part of custom’s 
corruption is the banishment of truth; for, as Pin- 
darus said, to be sincerely true is the beginning of a 
great virtue, and the first article Plato requireth in 
the Governor of his Commonwealth. Nowadays that 
is not the truth which is true, but that which is per- 
suaded to others. As we call money not only that 
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which is true and good, but also the false; so it be 
current. Our nation is long since taxed with this 
vice. For Salvianus Massiliensis, who lived in the 
time of Yalentinian the Emperor, saith that amongst 
Frenchmen to lie and forswear is no vice, but a 
manner of speech. He that would endear this testi¬ 
mony might say it is now rather deemed a virtue 
among them. Men frame and fashion themselves 
unto it as to an exercise of honour, for dissimulation 
is one of the notablest qualities of this age. Thus 
have I often considered whence this custom might 
arise, which we observe so religiously, that we are 
more sharply offended with the reproach of this vice, 
so ordinary in us, than with any other; and that it 
is the extremest injur}- may be done us in words, to 
upbraid and reproach us with a lie. Therein I find 
that it is natural for a man to defend himself most 
from such defects as we are most tainted with. It 
seemeth that if we but show a motion of revenge, or 
are but moved at the accusation, we in some sort 
discharge ourselves of the blame of imputation, if 
we have it in effect, at least we condemn it in 
appearance. 


§ 

To lie is a horrible filthy vice : the w-hich an 
ancient writer setteth forth very- shamefully when he 
saith that whosoever lieth witnesseth that he con- 
temneth God and therewithal feareth men. It is 
impossible more richly to represent the horror, the 
vileness, and the disorder of it; for what can be 
imagined so vile and base as to be a coward towards 
men and a boaster towards God? Our intelligence 
being only conducted bv the way of the word, whoso 
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falsifieth the same betrayeth public society. It is 
the only instrument by means whereof our wills and 
thoughts are communicated: it is the interpreter of 
our souls. If that fail us, we hold ourselves no more, 
we inter-know one another no longer. If it deceive 
us, it breaketh all our commerce, and dissolveth all 
bonds of our policy. 


§ 

By my publishing and accusing of my imperfec¬ 
tions some man may peradventure learn to fear 
them. The parts I most esteem in myself reap more 
honour by accusing than by commending myself. 
And that’s the cause I more often fall into them again 
and rest upon them. But, when all the cards be told, 
a man never speaks of himself without loss. A man’s 
own condemnations are ever increased; praises ever 
decreased. There may be some of my complexion, 
who am better instructed by contrariety than by 
similitude; and more by escaping than by following. 
Cato senior had a special regard to this kind of disci¬ 
pline when he said that wise men have more to learn 
of fools than fools of wise men. And that ancient 
player on the lyra, whom Pausanias reporteth to have 
been accustomed to compel his scholars sometimes to 
go hear a bad player, who dwelt right over against 
him, where they might learn to hate his discords and 
false measures. The horror of cruelty draws me 
nearer unto clemency than any pattern of clemency 
can possibly win me. A cunning rider or skilful horse¬ 
man doth not so properly teach me to sit well on 
horseback as doth one of our lawyers, or a Venetian 

y see ^ n § him ride. And an ill manner of speech 
doth better reform mine than any well-polished form 
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of speaking. The sottish countenance of another doth 
daily advertise and forewarn me; that which pricketh, 
toucheth, and rouseth better than that which de- 
lighteth. These times are fit to reform us backward, 
more by dissenting than by consenting; more by 
difference than by accord. Being but little instructed 
by good examples, I make use of bad : the lesson of 
which is ordinary. I have endeavoured, nay I have 
laboured, to yield myself as pleasing and affable as I 
saw others peevish and froward; as constant as I saw 
others variable; as gentle and mild as I perceived 
others wicked and dishonest. 
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BOOKS AND SOLITUDE 

The sick man is not to be moaned that hath his 
health in his sleeve. In the experience and use of 
this sentence, which is most true, consisteth all the 
commodity I reap of books. In effect I make no 
other use of them than those who know them not. 
I enjoy them, as a miser doth his gold; to know that 
I may enjoy them when I list, my mind is settled and 
satisfied with the right of possession. ,1 never travel 
without books, nor in peace nor in war; yet do I pass 
many days and months without using them. It 
shall be anon, say I, or to-morrow, or when I please; 
in the meanwhile the time runs away, and passeth 
without hurting me. For it is wonderful what 
repose I take, and how I continue in this considera¬ 
tion, that they are at my elbow to delight me when 
time shall serve; and in acknowledging what assist¬ 
ance they give unto my life. This is the best 
munition I have found in this human peregrination, 
and I extremely bewail those men of understanding 
that want the same. I accept with better will all 
other kinds of amusements, how slight soever, forso- 
much as this cannot fail me. 

At home I betake me somewhat the oftener to my 
library, whence all at once I command and survey 
all my household. It is seated in the chief entry of 

9 
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my house; thence I behold under me my garden, my 
base-court, my yard, and look even into most rooms 
of my house. There without order, without method, 
and by piece-meals I turn over and ransack now one 
book and now another. Sometimes I muse and rave; 
and walking up and down I indite and enregister these 
my humours, these my conceits. It is placed on the 
third story of a tower. The lowermost is my chapel; 
the second a chamber with other lodgings, where I 
often lie, because I would be alone. Above it is a great 
wardrobe. It was in times past the most unprofitable 
place of all my house. There I pass the greatest part 
of my life’s days, and wear out most hours of the day. 
I am never there a nights. Next unto it is a hand¬ 
some neat cabinet, able and large enough to receive 
fire in winter, and very pleasantly windowed. And 
if I feared not care more than cost (care which drives 
and diverts me from all business), I might easily join 
a convenient gallery of a hundred paces long and 
twelve broad on each side of it, and upon one floor; 
having already, for some other purpose, found all the 
walls raised unto a convenient height. Each retired 
place requireth a walk. My thoughts are prone to 
sleep if I sit long. My mind goes not alone, as if 
ledges did move it. Those that study without books 
are all in the same case. The form of it is round, and 
hath no flat side, but what serveth for my table and 
chair: in which bending or circling manner, at one 
look it offereth me the full sight of all my books, set 
round about upon shelves or desks, five ranks one 
upon another. It hath three bay-windows, of a far- 
extending, rich, and unresisted prospect, and is in 
diameter sixteen paces void. In winter I am less 
continually there, for my house (as the name of it 
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importeth) is perched upon an over-peering hillock, 
and hath no part more subject to all weathers than 
this: which pleaseth me the more, both because the 
access unto it is somewhat troublesome and remote, 
and for the benefit of the exercise which is to be 
respected; and that I may the better seclude myself 
from company, and keep encroachers from me, there 
is my seat, that is my throne. I endeavour to make 
my rule therein absolute, and to sequester that only 
comer from the community of wife, of children, and 
of acquaintance. Elsewhere I have but a verbal 
authority, of confused essence. Miserable in my mind 
is he who in his own home hath nowhere to be to 
himself, where he may particularly court, and at his 
pleasure hide or withdraw self. 



WHY DO WE BELIEVE ? 


I plainly perceive that vve lend nothing unto devotion 
but the offices that best chime with our passions. No 
hostility can exceed Christian hostility. Our zeal 
worketh wonders when it secondeth our inclination 
towards hatred, cruelty, ambition, avarice, detraction, 
or rebellion. Toward goodness, benignity, or 
moderation, it goeth but slowly and against the grain. 
Our religion was ordained to root out vices, but it 
shroudeth, fostereth, and provoketh them. . . . The 
philosopher Antisthenes, when he was initiated in the 
mysteries of Orpheus, the priest saying unto him that 
such as vowed themselves to that religion should after 
death receive eternal and perfect felicities, replied : 
" If thou believe it, why dost thou not die thyself? ” 
Diogenes, more roughly (as his manner was), and 
further from our purpose, answered in these words the 
priest who urged him to become one of his order that 
so he might attain the happiness of the other world : 
“ Wilt thou have me believe that those famous men 
Agesilaus and Epaminondas shall be miserable, and 
that thou, who art but an ass, and dost nothing of any 
worth, shalt be happy, because thou art a priest? ” 
Did we but receive these large promises of everlasting 
blessedness with like authority as we do a philo¬ 
sophical discourse, we should not then hold death in 
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such horror as we do. “ I will be dissolved,” should 
we say, “ and be with Jesus Christ.” The fartible 
power of Plato’s discourse of the immortality of the 
soul persuaded certain of his audience to seek an 
untimely death, that so they might more speedily 
enjoy the hopes he told them of. 

All this is a most evident token that we receive our 
religion only according to our fashion, and by our 
own hands, and not otherwise than as other religions 
are received. We find ourselves in the country where 
it is current; and either we revere its antiquity and 
the authority of those who have maintained it, or we 
fear the threats that pursue mis-believers, or we are 
allured by the promised rewards [of faith]. These 
things ought to be subsidiaries only : they are human 
bonds. Another country, other testimonies, similar 
1 promises and threats, these in the same way might 
have imprinted a clean contrary belief in us. We are 
Christians by the same title as we are either Peri- 
gordians or Germans. 


§ 

Upon what ground of their justice can the Gods 
reward man after his death for his good and virtuous 
actions, since themselves addressed and bred them in 
him? And wherefore are they offended, and revenge 
his vicious deeds, when themselves have created him 
With so defective a condition, and that but with one 
twinkling of their will they may hinder him from 
sinning. Might not Epicurus with some show of 
human reason object that unto Plato, if he did not 
often shroud himself under this sentence : that it is 
impossible by mortal nature to establish any certainty 
the immortal. The mind is ever straying, but 
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especially when she meddleth with divine matters. 
Who feels it more evidently than we ? For, although 
we have ascribed unto her assured and infallible 
principles, albeit we enlighten her steps with the holy 
lamp of that truth which God hath been pleased to 
impart unto us, we notwithstanding see daily that 
how little soever she stray from the ordinary path, and 
start or straggle out of the way traced and measured 
out by the Church, so she loseth, entangleth, and con- 
foundeth herself, turning, tossing, and floating up and 
down in this vast, troublesome, and tempestuous sea 
of man’s opinions, without restraint or scope. So 
soon as she loseth this high and common way she 
divideth and scattereth herself a thousand diverse 
ways. Man can be no other than he is, nor imagine 
but according to his capacity. It is greater presump¬ 
tion (saith Plutarch) in them that are but men to 
attempt to reason and discourse of Gods, and of demi- 
Gods, than in a man merely ignorant of music to judge 
of those that sing; or for a man that was never in 
wars to dispute of arms and war, presuming by some 
light conjecture to comprehend the effects of an art 
altogether beyond his skill. 



V 


THE FLEXIBLE TEMPER 

We must not cleave so fast unto our humours and 
dispositions. Our chiefest sufficiency is to apply our¬ 
selves to divers fashions. It is a being, but not a life, 
to be tied and bound by necessity to one only course. 
The goodliest minds are those that have most variety 
and pliableness in them. Behold an honourable testi¬ 
mony of old Cato. Huic versatile ingenium sic pariter 
ad omnia fuit, ut natum ad id unum diceres, quodcunque 
ageret (He had a wit so turnable for all things alike, as 
one would say he had been only bom for that he went 
about to do). Were I to dress myself after mine own 
manner, there is no fashion so good whereto I would 
be so affected or tied as not to know how to leave and 
loose it. /life is a motion unequal, irregular, and 
multiform. It is not to be the friend (less the master) 
but the slave of one's self to follow incessantly, and be 
so addicted to his inclinations as he cannot stray from 
them nor wrest them. This I say now, as being ex¬ 
tremely pestered with the importunity of my mind, 
forsomuch as it cannot amuse itself, but whereon it is 
busied; nor employ itself, but bent and whole. How 
light soever the subject is one gives it, it willingly 
amplified, and wire-draws the same, even unto the 
mghest pitch of toil. Its idleness is therefore a painful 
trade unto me, and offensive to my health. Most wits 
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have need of extravagant stuff to unbenumb and 
exercise themselves; mine hath need of it rather to 
settle and continue itself. Vitia otii negotio dis- 
cutienda sunt (The vices of idleness should be 
shaken off with business). For the most laborious 
care and principal study of it is to study itself. 
Books are one of those businesses that seduce it from 
study. At the first thoughts that present them¬ 
selves, it rouseth up and makes proof of all the vigour 
it hath. It exerciseth its function sometimes toward 
force, sometimes toward order and comeliness; it 
rangeth, moderates, and fortifieth. It hath of itself 
to awaken the faculties of it. Nature having given it, 
as unto all other, matter of its own for advantage, 
subjects fit enough whereon to devise and determine. 
Meditation is a large and powerful study to such as 
vigorously can taste and employ themselves therein. 
I had rather forge than furnish my mind. 

There is no office or occupation either weaker or 
stronger than that of entertaining of one’s thoughts 
according to the mind, whatsoever it be. The greatest 
make it their vocation, Quibus vivere est cogitare, to 
whom it is all one to live and to meditate. Nature 
hath also favoured it with this privilege, that there is 
nothing we can do so long, nor action whereto we give 
ourselves more ordinarily and easily. It is the work 
of Gods (saith Aristotle) whence both their happiness 
and ours proceedeth. 


§ 

The least wrested and most natural proceedings of 
our mind are the fairest; the best occupations, those 
which are least forced. Good God, how good an 
office doth wisdom unto those whose desires she 
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squareth according to their power. There is no 
science more profitable. As one may, was the burden 
and favoured saying of Socrates: a sentence of great 
substance. We must address and stay our desires to 
things most easy and nearest. Is it not a fond- 
peevish humour in me to disagree from a thousand to 
whom my fortune joineth me, without whom I cannot 
live, to adhere unto one or two that are out of my 
commerce and conversion; or rather to a fantastical 
conceit, or fanciful desire, for a thing I cannot obtain ? 
My soft behaviours and mild manners, enemies to all 
sharpness and foes to all bitterness, may easily have 
discharged me from envy and contention. To be 
beloved, I say not, but not to be hated, never did man 
give more occasion. But the coldness of my con¬ 
versation hath with reason robbed me of the good-will 
of many; which may be excused if they interpret the 
same to other or worse sense. I am most capable of 
getting rare amities, and continuing exquisite ac¬ 
quaintances. For so as with so greedy hunger I 
snatch at such acquaintances as answer my taste and 
square with my humour. I so greedily produce and 
headlong cast myself upon them that I do not easily 
miss to cleave unto them, and, where I light on, to 
make a steady impression; I have often made happy 
and successful trial of it. 

/ * n vulgar worldly friendships I am somewhat cold 
and barren; for my proceeding is not natural, if not 
unresisted and with hoistfull sails. 


$ 


I should commend a high-raised mind that coni 
both bend and discharge itself; that, wherever hf 
fortune nnght transport her, she might continue cot 
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stant; that could discourse with her neighbours of all 
matters, as of her building, of her hunting, and of any 
quarrel; and entertain with delight a carpenter or a 
gardener. I envy those which can be familiar with the 
meanest of their followers and vouchsafe to contract 
friendship and frame discourse with their own ser¬ 
vants. Nor do I like the advice of Plato, ever to 
speak imperiously unto our attendants, without 
blitheness and sans any familiarity : be it to men or 
women servants. For, besides my reason, it is in¬ 
humanity and injustice to attribute so much unto that 
prerogative of fortune and the government: where 
less inequality is permitted between the servant and 
master, is in my conceit the more indifferent. 

§ 

If any say to me, It is a kind of vilifying the Muses 
to use them only for sport and recreation, he wots not 
as I do, what worth, pleasure, sport, and pastime is of: 
I had well-nigh termed all other ends ridiculous. I 
live from hand to mouth, and, with reverence be it 
spoken, I live but to myself: there end all my designs. 
Being young I studied for ostentation; then a little 
to enable myself and become wiser; now for delight 
and recreation, never for gain. A vain conceit and 
lavish humour I had after this kind of stuff; not only 
to provide for my need, but somewhat further to adorn 
and embellish myself withal: I have since partly left 
it. “ Books have and contain divers pleasing quali¬ 
ties to those that can duly choose them." But “ no 
good without pains : no roses without prickles.” It 
is a pleasure not absolutely pure and neat; no more 
than all others: it hath inconveniences attending 
on it, and sometimes weighty ones. The mind is 
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therein exercised, but the body (the care whereof I 
have not yet forgotten) remaineth therewhilst without 
action, and is wasted and ensorrowed; I know no 
excess more hurtful for me, nor more to be avoided by 
me, in this declining age. Lo, here my three most 
favoured and particular employments. I speak not of 
those I owe of duty to the world. 

§ 

I was even now reading of that place where Plutarch 
speaketh of himself, that Rusticus, being present at a 
declamation of his in Rome, received a packet from 
the emperor, which he temporized to open until he 
had made an end; wherein"(saith he) all the assistants 
did singularly commend the gravity of the man. 
Verily, being on the instance of curiosity and on the 
greedy and insatiate passion of news, which with such 
indiscreet impatience and impatient indiscretion in- 
duceth us to neglect all things for to entertain a new- 
come guest, and forget all respect and countenance 
wheresoever we be, suddenly to break up such letters 
as are brought us, he had reason to commend the 
gravity of Rusticus, to which he might also have 
added the commendation of his civility and courtesy, 
for that he would not interrupt the course of his 
declamation. But I make a question whether he 
might be commended for his wisdom; for receiving 
unexpected letters, and especially from an emperor, it 
might very well have fortuned that his deferring to 
read them might have caused some notable incon¬ 
venience. ^Recklessness is the vice contrary unto 

curiosity towards which I am naturally inclined, and 

wnerem I have seen many men so extremely plunged, 
that three or four days after the receiving of letters 
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which hath been sent them, they have been found in 
their pockets yet unopened. I never opened any, not 
only of such as had been committed to my keeping, 
but of such as by any fortune came to my hands. 
And I make a conscience standing near some great 
person if mine eyes chance at unawares to steal some 
knowledge of any letters of importance that he 
readeth. Never was man less inquisitive, or pried 
less into other men’s affairs than I. In our father's 
time the Lord of Boutieres was like to have lost Turin, 
forsomuch as being one night at supper in very good 
company he deferred the reading of an advertisement 
which was delivered him of the treasons that were 
practised and complotted against that city where he 
commanded, j And Plutarch himself hath taught me 
that Julius Caesar had escaped death if, going to the 
senate-house that day wherein he was murdered by the 
conspirators, he had read a memorial which was 
presented unto him. Who likewise reporteth the story 
of Archias, the tyrant of Thebes, how the night fore¬ 
going the execution of the enterprise that Pelopidas 
had complotted to kill him, thereby to set his country 
at liberty, another Archias of Athens writ him a letter 
wherein he particularly related unto him all that was 
conspired and complotted against him, which letter 
being delivered him whilst he sate at supper, he 
deferred the opening of it, pronouncing this byword : 
“ To-morrow is a new day,” which afterward was 
turned to a proverb in Greece. A wise man may, 
in mine opinion, for the interest of others, as not 
unmannerly to break company, like unto Rusticus, or 
not to discontinue some other affair of importance, 
remit and defer to understand such news as are 
brought him; but for his own private interest or par- 
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ticular pleasure, namely, if he be a man having public 
charge, if he regard his dinner so much that he will not 
break it off, or his sleep that he will not interrupt it; 
to do it, is inexcusable. And in former ages was the 
consular-place in Rome, which they named the most 
honourable at the table, because it was more free and 
more accessible for such as might casually come in, to 
entertain him that should be there placed. Witness, 
that though they were sitting at the board they neither 
omitted nor gave over the managing of other affairs 
and following of other accidents. But, when all is 
said, it is very hard, chiefly in human actions, to 
prescribe so exact rules by discourse of reason, that 
fortune do not sway, and keep her right in them. 

§ 

Whosoever looketh narrowly about himself shall 
hardly see himself twice in one same state. Some¬ 
times I give my soul one visage and sometimes 
another, according unto the posture or side I lay her 
in. If I speak diversely of myself it is because I look 
diversely upon myself. All contrarieties are found in 
her, according to some turn or removing, and in some 
fashion or other; shamefast, bashful, insolent, chaste, 
luxurious, peevish, prattling, silent, fond, doting, 
laborious, nice, delicate, ingenious, slow, dull, froward, 
humorous, debonair, wise, ignorant, false in words, 
true-speaking, liberal, and covetous, and prodigal! 
All these I perceive in some measure or other to be in 
me, according as I turn or stir myself. And whosoever 
shall heedfully survey and consider himself, shall find 
this volubility and discordance to be in himself, yea 
and in his very judgment. I have nothing to say 
entirely, simply, and with solidity of myself, without 
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confusion, disorder, blending, mingling, and, in one 
word, Distinguo is the most universal part of my logic. 
Although I ever purpose to speak good of good, and 
rather to interpret those things that will bear it, unto 
a good sense; yet is it that the strangeness of our 
condition admitteth that we are often urged to do 
well by vice itself, if well doing were not judged by 
the intention only. Therefore may not a courageous 
act conclude a man to be valiant. He that is so, when 
just occasion serveth, shall ever be so, and upon all 
occasions. If it were a habitude of virtue, and not a 
sudden humour, it would make a man equally resolute 
at all assays, in all accidents. Such alone, as in 
company; such in single combat, as in a set battle. 
For, whatsoever some say, valour is all alike, and not 
one in the street or town, and another in the camp or 
field. As courageously should a man bear a sickness 
in his bed as a hurt in the field, and fear death no 
more at home in his house than abroad in an assault. 
We should not then see one same man enter the 
breach, or charge his enemy with an assured and 
undoubted fierceness, and afterward, having escaped 
that, to vex, to grieve and torment himself like unto 
a seely woman or faint-hearted milksop for the loss 
of a suit or death of a child. If one chance to be 
carelessly base-minded in his infancy, and constantly 
resolute in poverty; if he be timorously fearful at 
sight of a barber’s razor, and afterward stoutly un¬ 
dismayed against his enemies’ swords : the action is 
commendable, but not the man. 

§ 

We endeavour to acquire honour by false means and 
untrue tokens. Virtue will not be followed but by 
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herself; and if at any time we borrow her mask, upon 
some other occasion she will as soon pull it from our 
face. It is a lively hue and strong dye, if the soul be 
once dyed with the same perfectly, and it will 
never fade or be gone, except it carry the skin away 
with it. Therefore, to judge a man, we must a long 
time follow, and very curiously mark his steps; 
whether constancy do wholly subsist and continue 
upon her own foundation in him. Cui vivendi via 
considerata atque provisa est (Who hath forecast and 
considered the way of life); whether the variety of 
occurrences make him change his pace (I mean his way, 
for his pace may be either hastened or slowed), let 
him run on : such a one (as sayeth the impress of our 
good Talbot) goeth before the wind. It is no marvel 
(saith an old writer) that hazard hath such power over 
us, since we live by hazard. It is impossible for him 
to dispose of his particular actions, that hath not in 
gross directed his life unto one certain end. It is 
impossible for him to range all pieces in order, that 
hath not a plot or form of the total frame in his head. 
What availeth the provision of all sorts of colours unto 
one that knows not what he is to draw? No man 
makes any certain design of his life, and we deliberate 
of it but by parcels. A skilful archer ought first to 
know the mark he aimeth at, and then apply his 
hand his bow, his string, his arrow, and his motion 
accordingly. Our counsels go astray because they 
are not nghtly addressed, and have no fixed end No 
wind makes for him that hath no intended port to 
sail unto. As for me, I allow not greatly of that 

conSn r hlCh S i me made ° f S °P hocles - a nd to have 
ncluded him sufficient m the managing of domestical 

nutters, against the accusation of his own son, only 
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by the sight of one of his tragedies. Nor do I commend 
the conjecture of the Parians, sent to reform the 
Milesians, as sufficient to the consequence they drew 
thence. In visiting and surveying the isle, they 
marked the lands that were best husbanded, and 
observed the country houses that were best governed. 
And having registered the names of their owners, and 
afterward made an assembly of the townsmen of the 
city, they named and instituted those owners as new 
governors and magistrates, judging and concluding 
that, being good husbands and careful of their house¬ 
hold affairs, they must consequently be so of public 
matters. We are all framed of flaps and patches and 
of so shapeless and diverse a contexture that every 
piece and every moment playeth his part. And there 
is as much difference found between us and ourselves 
as there is between ourselves and other. Magttam rent 
puta, unutn hominem agere (Esteem it a great matter to 

play but one man)_It is no part of a well-grounded 

judgment simply to judge ourselves by our exterior 
actions. A man must thoroughly sound himself, and 
dive into his heart, and there see by what wards or 
springs the motions stir. But, forasmuch as it is a 
hazardous and high enterprise, I would not have so 
many to meddle with it as do. 

§ 

Antigonus, having taken upon him to favour a 
soldier of his, by reason of his virtue and valour, 
commanded his physicians to have great care of him, 
and see whether they could recover him of a lingering 
and inward disease which had long tormented him, 
who being perfectly cured, he afterward perceiving 
him to be nothing so earnest and diligent in his affairs, 
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demanded of him how he was so changed from himself, 
and become so cowardish: "Yourself, good sir," 
answered he, " have made me so by ridding me of 
those infirmities which so did grieve me that I made 
no accompt of my life." A soldier of Luculllis, having 
by his enemies been robbed of all he had, to revenge 
himself undertook a notable and desperate attempt 
upon them; and having recovered his losses Lucullus 
conceived a very good opinion of him, and with the 
greatest shows of assured trust and loving kindness he 
could bethink himself, made especial accompt of him, 
and in any dangerous enterprise seemed to trust and 
employ him only. " Employ,” said he unto him, 
“some wretch-stripped and robbed soldier,” and 
absolutely refused to obey him. 
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MARRIAGE AND FRIENDSHIP 

Concerning marriage, besides that it is a covenant 
the entrance into which is free but the continuance in 
it forced and compulsory . . . there almost always 
happens a thousand intricacies in it to unravel, enough 
to break the thread and to divert the current of a 
lively affection: whereas friendship has no manner 
of business or traffic with aught but itself. More¬ 
over, to say truth, the ordinary talent of women is 
not such as is sufficient to maintain the conference and 
communication required to the support of this sacred 
tie; nor do they appear to be endued with constancy 
of mind, to sustain the pinch of so hard and durable 
a knot. And doubtless, if without this there could 
be such a free and voluntary familiarity contracted, 
where not only the souls might have this entire 
fruition but the bodies also might share in the alliance, 
and a man be engaged throughout, the friendship 
would certainly be more full and perfect; but it is 
without example that this sex has ever yet arrived 
at such perfection. 

§ 

Men do not marry for themselves, let them say 
what they will; they marry as much or more for their 
posterity and family. The custom and interest of 
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marriage concern our race much more than us; and 
therefore it is that I like to have a match carried on 
by a third hand rather than a man’s own, and by 
another man's liking than that of the party himself. 
And how much is all this opposite to the conventions 
of love ! ... I see no marriages where the conjugal 
intelligence sooner fails than those that we contract 
upon the account of beauty and amorous desires. 
There should be more solid and constant foundation; 
and they should proceed with greater circumspection; 
this furious ardour is worth nothing. . . . 

A good marriage, if there be any such, rejects the 
company and conditions of love, and tries to represent 
those of friendship. 'Tis a sweet society of life, full 
of constancy, trust, and an infinite number of useful 
and solid services and mutual obligations. . . . And 
that so few are observed to be happy is a token of its 
price and value. If well formed and rightly taken, 
'tis the best of all human societies; we cannot live 
without it, and yet we do nothing but decry it. It 
happens, as with cages, the birds outside despair to 
get in, and those within despair of getting out. 
Socrates being asked whether it was more commodious 
to take a wife or not, " Let a man take which course 
he will," said he, " he will be sure to repent." 'Tis a 
contract to which the common saying, Homo homini, 
ant deus, aut lupus (Man to man is either a god or a 
wolf) may very fitly be applied; there must be a 
concurrence of many qualities in the construction. 
It is found nowadays more convenient for simple and 
plebeian souls, where delights, curiosity, and idleness 
do not so much disturb it; but extravagant humours, 
such as mine, that hate aU sorts of obligation and 
restraint, are not so proper for it. Et mihi duke 
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magis resoluto vivere collo (I like better to live un¬ 
fettered). 

§ 

Women are not at all to blame when they refuse 
the rules of life that are introduced into the world, 
forasmuch as the men made them without their con¬ 
sent. There is naturally contention and brawling 
betwixt them and us; and the strictest friendship we 
have with them is yet mixed with tumult and tem¬ 
pest. . . . Males and females are cast in the same 
mould, and, education and usage excepted, the differ¬ 
ence is not great. Plato indifferently invites both the 
one and the other to the society of all studies, exer¬ 
cises, and vocations, both military and civil, in his 
Commonwealth; and the philosopher Antisthenes 
rejected all distinction betwixt their virtue and ours. 
It is much more easy to accuse one sex than to 
excuse the other. 


VII 

REPENTANCE: TRUE AND FALSE 

I MAY desire in general to be other than I am; I 
may condemn and dislike my whole form, and beg 
of Almighty God for an entire reformation, and that 
He will please to pardon my natural infirmity : but 
I ought not to call this repentance, methinks, no 
more than the being dissatisfied that I am not an 
angel or Cato. My actions are regular, and conform¬ 
able with what I am, and to my condition; I can do 
no better; and repentance does not properly touch 
things that are not in our power; sorrow does. I 
imagine an infinite number of natures more elevated 
and regular than mine; and yet I do not for all that 
improve my faculties, no more than my arm or will 
grow more strong and vigorous for conceiving those 
o another to be so. If to conceive and wish a 
nobler way of acting than that we have, should cro¬ 
ns nfY ePentanCe of our owni we must thm r p ent 

us of our most mnocent actions, forasmuch as we 
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do not flatter myself; in the same circumstances I 
should do the same things. It is not a patch, but 
rather an universal tincture, with which I am stained. 
I know no repentance, superficial, half-way, and cere¬ 
monious ; it must sting me all over before I can call 
it so, and must prick my bowels as deeply and 
universally as God sees into me. 

§ 

I abominate that incidental repentance which old 
age brings along with it. He who said of old that he 
was obliged to his age for having weaned him from 
pleasure, was of another opinion than I am; I can 
never think myself beholden to impotency, for any 
good it can do to me. Nec tarn aversa unquam 
videbitur ab apere suo provtdentia, ut debilitas inter 
optima inventa sit (Nor can Providence ever be seen 
so averse to her own work, that debility should be 
ranked amongst the best things). Our appetites are 
rare in old age: a profound satiety seizes us after 
the act. In this I see nothing of conscience : chagrin 
and weakness imprint in us a drowsy and rheumatic 
virtue. We must not suffer ourselves to be so wholly 
carried away by natural alterations as to suffer our 
judgments to be imposed upon by them. Youth 
and pleasure have not formerly so far prevailed with 
me that I did not well enough discern the face of 
vice in pleasure; neither does the distaste that years 
have brought me so far prevail with me now that 
I cannot discern pleasure in vice. Now that I am 
no more in my flourishing age, I judge as well of these 
things as if I were. I, who narrowly and strictly 
examine it, find my reason the very same it was in 
my most licentious age, except, perhaps, that tis 
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weaker and more decayed by being grown older; and 
I find that the pleasure it refuses me upon the account 
of my bodily health, it would no more refuse now, in 
consideration of the health of my soul, than at any 
time heretofore. I do not repute it the more valiant 
for not being able to combat; my temptations are so 
broken and mortified that they are not worth its 
opposition; holding but out my hands, I repel them. 
Should one present the old concupiscence before it, I 
fear it would have less power to resist it than here¬ 
tofore; I do not discern that in itself it judges any¬ 
thing otherwise now than it formerly did, nor that it 
has acquired any new light: wherefore, if there be 
convalescence, ’tis an enchanted one. Miserable kind 
of remedy, to owe one’s health to one's disease ! Tis 
not our misfortune that should perform this office, 
but the good fortune of our judgment. I am not to 
be made to do anything by persecutions and afflic¬ 
tions, except curse them; that treatment is for 1 - 
people who cannot be roused but by a whip. My 
reason is much more free in prosperity, and much j 
more distracted and put to it to digest pains than 
pleasures. I see best in a clear sky; health admon¬ 
ishes me more cheerfully, and to better purpose, than 
sickness. I did all that in me lay to reform and 
regulate myself from pleasures, at a time when I had 
health and vigour to enjoy them; I should be ashamed 
nd envious if the misery and misfortune of my old 

iST 5 ave Credit 0Ver my good ’ healthful, 
spnghtly, and vigorous years; and that men should 

estimate me not by what I have been, but by what 
I have ceased to be. y 
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OF PRESUMPTION AND OTHER MATTERS 

From my tenderest infancy some noted in me a kind 
of I know not what fashion in carrying of my body 
and gestures, witnessing a certain vain and foolish 
fierceness. This I will first say of it, that it is not 
inconvenient to have conditions so peculiar and pro¬ 
pensions so incorporated in us that we have no means 
to feel or way to know them. And of such natural 
inclinations, unknown to .us and without our consent, 
the body doth easily retain some sign or impression. 
It was an affectation witting of his beauty which 
made Alexander to bend his head a little on one side, 
and Alcibiades, his speech somewhat effeminate and 
lisping. Julius Caesar was wont to scratch his head 
with one finger, which is the countenance of a man 
surcharged with painful imaginations; and Cicero (as 
I remember) had gotten a custom to writhe his nose, 
which signifieth a natural scoffer. Such motions may 
unawares and imperceptibly possess us. Others there 
be which are artificial, whereof I will not speak. As 
salutations, reverences, or congees, by which some do 
often purchase the honour (but wrongfully) to be 
humble, lowly, and courteous: a man may be humble 
through glory. I am very prodigal of cappings, 
namely in summer, and I never receive any from 
what quality of men soever but I give them as good 
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and as many as they bring, except he be some servant 
of mine. I wish that some princes whom I know 
would be more sparing and impartial dispensers of 
them, for, being so indiscreetly employed, they have 
no force at all. If they be without regard, then are 
they without effect. 

Amongst disordered countenances, let us not forget 
the stem look of Constantius the Emperor, who in 
public held ever his head bolt-upright, without turn¬ 
ing or bending the same on any side, no not so much 
as to look on them that saluted him sidling, holding 
his body so fixed and unmovable that, let his coach 
shake never so much, he kept still upright. He durst 
never spit nor wipe his nose nor dry his face before 
the people. I wot not whether those gestures which 
were noted in me were of this first condition, and 
whether in truth I had any secret propension to this 
fault, as it may well be, and I cannot answer for the 
motions of my body. But concerning those of the 
soul, I will here ingenuously confess what I think of 
them. There are two parts in this glory; which is 
to say, for a man to esteem himself overmuch, the 
other, not sufficiently to esteem of others. For the 
one, first methinks these considerations ought some¬ 
what to be accompted of. I feel myself surcharged 
with one error of the mind, which both as bad and 
much more as importunate, I utterly dislike. I en- 
deavour to correct it; but I cannot displace it. It 
« because I abate the just value of those things 
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disdain, and many fathers upon their children : so do 
I, and between two like works would I ever weigh 
against mine. Not so much that the jealousy of my 
preferment and amendment troubleth my judgment 
and hindereth me from pleasing myself, as that 
mastery herself begets a contempt of that which a 
man possesseth and oweth. Policies, far customs and 
tongues flatter me; and I perceive the Latin tongue 
by the favour of her dignity to deceive me beyond 
what belongs unto her, as children and the vulgar 
sort. My neighbour’s economy, his house, and his 
horse, though but of equal value, is more worth than 
mine by how much more it is not mine own. Be¬ 
sides, because I am most ignorant in mine own matters, 
I admire the assurance, and wonder at the promise 
that every man hath of himself; whereas there is 
almost nothing that I wot I know, nor that I dare 
warrant myself to be able to do. I have not my 
faculties in proposition or by estate, and am not in¬ 
structed in them but after the effect; as doubtful of 
mine own strength, as uncertain of another s force. 
Whence it followeth, if commendably I chance upon 
any one piece of work, I rather impute it to my fortune 
than ascribe it to mine industry; forasmuch as I 
design them all to hazard and in fear. 

§ 

There is another kind of vainglory, which is an 
over-good opinion we conceive of our worth. It is 
an inconsiderate affection, wherewith we cherish 
ourselves, which presents us unto ourselves other than 
we are. As an amorous passion addeth beauties and 
lendeth graces to the subject it embraceth, and 
maketh such as are therewith possessed, with a 
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troubled conceit and distracted judgment, to deem 
what they love, and find what they affect, to be 
other, and seem more perfect, than in truth it is. 
Yet would I not have a man, for fear of offending in 
that point, to misacknowledge himself, nor think to 
be less than he is; a true judgment should wholly 
and in every respect maintain his right. It is reason 
that, as in other things, so in this subject he see what 
truth presenteth unto him. If he be Caesar, let him 
hardly deem himself the greatest captain of the 
world. We are nought but ceremony; ceremony doth 
transport us, and we leave the substance of things; 
we hold fast by the boughs, and leave the trunk or 
body. We have taught ladies to blush, only by hear¬ 
ing that named which they nothing fear to do. We 
dare not call our members by their proper names, 
and fear not to employ them in all kind of dissolute¬ 


ness. Ceremony forbids us by words to express law¬ 
ful and natural things; and we believe it. Reason 

willeth us to do no bad or unlawful things, and no 
man giveth credit unto it. Here I find myself en¬ 
tangled in the laws of ceremony, for it neither allows 
a man to speak ill or good of himself. Therefore will 
we leave her at this time. Those whom fortune 
whether we shall name her good or bad) hath made 
pass their life in some eminent or conspicuous 
degree, may by their public actions witness what 

in Wfn' bUt th f 6 Wh ° m she never employed but 

exceot t?™ S '. a Wh ° m n0 ma " shaUever s P eak ’ 
except themselves do it, they are excusable if they 
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§ 

Methinks philosophy hath never better cards to 
show than when she checketh our presumption and 
crosseth our vanity; when in good sooth she acknow¬ 
ledged her irresolution, her weakness, and her ignor¬ 
ance. Meseemeth the over-good conceit and self- 
weaning opinion man hath of himself is the nurse- 
mother of the falsest opinions, both public and 
particular. Those which will a-cock-horse will perch 
themselves upon the Epicycle of Mercury, and see so 
far into heaven they even pull out my teeth. For in 
the study which I profess, the subject whereof is 
Man, finding so extreme a variety of judgments, so 
inextricable a labyrinth of difficulties one upon the 
neck of another, so great diversity and so much un¬ 
certainty, yea even in the school of wisdom itself: 
you may imagine since those men could never be 
resolved of the knowledge of themselves and of their 
own condition, which is continually before their eyes, 
which is ever within them; since they know not how 
that moveth which themselves cause to move, nor 
how to set forth the springs and decipher the wards 
which themselves hold and handle, how should I 
think of the true cause of the flux and reflux of the 
river Nilus? The curiosity to know things hath 
been given to men (as saith the holy Scripture) for a 
scourge. 

But, to come to my particular, it is very hard 
(meseemeth) that some other regardeth himself less, 
yea and some other esteemeth me less, than I esteem 
myself. I accompt myself of the common sort, except 
in that I deem myself guilty of the basest, and 
culpable most popular defects; but not disavowed 
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nor excused. And I only prize myself wherein I 
know my worth. If any vainglory be in me, it is 
but superficially infused into me by the treason of 
my complexion, and hath no solid body appearing to 
the sight of my judgment. I am but sprinkled over, 
but not thoroughly dyed. For in truth, touching the 
effects of the spirit in what manner soever, there 
never came anything from me that contented me. 
And others’ approbation is no current payment for 
me. My judgment is tender and hard, especially in 
mine own behalf. I feel myself to waver and bend 
through weakness; I have nothing of mine own to 
satisfy my judgment. My sight is indifferently clear 
and regular; but if I take any serious work in hand, 
it is troubled and dimmed: as I perceive most evi¬ 
dently in poesy; I love it exceedingly. I have some 
insight or knowledge in other men’s labours, but in 
truth I play the novice when I set my hand unto it; 
then can I not abide myself. A man may play the 
fool everywhere else, but not in poesy : 


mediocribus esse poetis 

iVon dn, non homines, non concessere columns. 

mCn ’ D °[ Pil,ars gave the grant. 

That poets in a mean should meanly chant. 

I would to God this sentence were found in the front 

: pn . nters ’ or stationers’ shops, to hinder the 

entrance of so many bald-rimers. 


s 


™' at , 1 find ^usable in my writings is not 
.tself and according to truth; but in comparison 

some crrfh° Sltl0nS ' 7"* tha " mine ’ t0 w “ ch 1 * 

me credit given. I envy the good the hap of tho 
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which can applaud and gratify themselves by their 
own labours; for it is an easy matter for one to 
please himself, since he draws his pleasure from 
himself, especially if one be somewhat constant in his 
own wilfulness. I know a poetaster ’gainst whom both 
weak and strong, in company and at home, both 
heaven and earth, affirm and say he hath no skill or 
judgment in poesy, who for all that is nothing dis¬ 
mayed, nor will not abate one jot of that measure 
whereunto he hath fitted himself; but is ever begin¬ 
ning again, ever consulting anew, and always per¬ 
sisting ; by so much the more fixed in his opinion by 
how much the more it concemeth him alone, and he 
only is to maintain it. My compositions are so far 
from applauding me, that as many times as I look 
them over, so often am I vexed at them. 

Cum relego, scripsisse pudet, quia plurima cerno. 

Me quoque qui Jeci, judice, digna lini. 

* When I re-read, I shame I write; for much I see. 

Myself, who made them, being judge, blotted to be. 

I have ever an idea in my mind which presents me 
with a better form than that I have already framed; 
but I can neither lay hold on it nor effect it. Yet 
is that idea but of the meaner stamp. I thereby 
conclude that the productions of those rich and great 
minds of former ages are far beyond the extreme 
extension of my wish and imagination. Their com¬ 
positions do not only satisfy and fill me, but they 
astonish and wrap me into admiration. I judge of 
their beauty, I see it, if not to the end, at least so 
far as it is impossible for me to aspire unto it. What¬ 
soever I undertake (as Plutarch saith of one) I owe a 
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sacrifice to the graces, hoping thereby to gain their 
favour. 

si quid enim placet, 

Si quid dulce hominum, sensibus injluit, 

Debentur lepidis omnia gratiis. 

If ought do please, if any sweet 
The sense of men with pleasures greet, 

To thank the graces it is meet. 


They altogether forsake me: what I do, it is but 
bunglingly, and wants both polishing and beauty. I 
can rate them at no higher value than they are worth. 
My workmanship addeth no grace unto the matter. 
And that’s the reason I must have it strong, with 
good holdfast, and shining of itself. If I chance to 
seize on any popular and more gay, it is to follow 
me, who love not a ceremonious prudence and gloomy 
wisdom, as doth the world; and to glad myself, not 
my style, who would rather have it grave and severe; 
if at least I may call that a style which is a formless 
and abrupt speech; a popular gibberish, and a pro¬ 
ceeding without definition, without partition, and 
sans conclusion, troubled as that of Amasanius and 
Rabirius. I can neither please, nor glad, nor tickle. 
The best tale in the world coming into my hands 
becomes withered and tarnished. I cannot speak 
but m good earnest, and am altogether barren of 
that facility which I see in many of my companions, 
to entertain comers, to keep a whole troupe in talk,* 
to amuse a prince’s ears with all manner of dis¬ 
courses, and never to be weary, and never to want 
matter, by reason of the graces they have in apply¬ 
ing their first approaches, and fitting them to the 
numour and capacity of those they have to do withal, 
mces ove not greatly serious and long discourses, 
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nor I to tell tales. The first and easiest reasons 
(which are commonly the best taken) I can neither 
employ nor make use of them. I am an ill orator to 
the common sort. I speak the utmost I know of all 
matters : Cicero thinks, in discourses of philosophy, 
the exordium to be the hardest part: if it be so, I 
wisely lay hold on the conclusion. Yet should a man 
know how to turn his strings to all airs: and the 
sharpest comes ever last in play. There is at last 
as much perfection in raising up an empty as to 
uphold a weighty thing : a man must sometimes 
handle matters but superficially, and at other times 
dive into them. I wot well that most men keep 
themselves on this low stage because they conceive 
not of things but by the outward show. I also know 
that the greatest clerks, yea Xenophon and Plato, 
are often seen to yield to this low and popular fashion 
in speaking of matters, upholding it with those graces 
which they never want. As for the rest, my language 
hath neither facility nor fluency in it, but is harsh 
and sharp, having free and unsinewy dispositions. 
And so it liketh me, if not by my judgment, yet by 
my inclination. . . . 

As well in silence as in speech, I am simply my 
natural form, whence happily ensueth that I am more 
in speaking than in writing. The motions and actions 
of the body give life unto words, namely, in them that 
move roundly and without affectation, as I do, and 
that will be earnest. Behaviour, the face, the voice, 
the gown, and the place may somewhat endear those 
things which in themselves are but mean, as prating. 
Messala complaineth in Tacitus of certain strait gar¬ 
ments used in his time, and discommendeth the 
fashion of the benches whereon the orators were to 
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speak, saying they weakened their eloquence. My 
French tongue is corrupted both in the pronunciation 
and elsewhere by the barbarism of my country. I 
never saw man of these hither-countries that did not 
evidently taste of his home-speech, and who often did 
not wound those ears that are purely French. Yet 
is it not because I am so cunning in my Perigordin : 
for I have no more use of it than of the Dutch, nor 
do I greatly care. It is a language (as are many 
others round about me) like to that of Poitou, 
Xaintogne, Angouleme, Limosin, and Auvergne! 
squattering, draggling, and filthy. There is about 
us, toward the mountains, a Gascon tongue, which I 
much commend and like, sinewy, pithy, short, sig¬ 
nificant, and, in truth, man-like and military, more 
than any other I understand. As compendious, 
powerful, and pertinent as the French is gracious 
delicate, and copious. As for the Latin, which was 
given me for my mother-tongue, by reason of dis¬ 
continuance I have so lost the promptitude of it, as 

L“* WeU ? se of * in speech, and scarcely 
n wntmg, in which I have heretofore been so ready 
that I was caUed a master in it. 

§ 

cornmp ty 1S J part 0f §Teat comm endation in the 
0 ”iarionbf Y ° f U iS the Chief mean 

reconciliation between one and other Nor is the™ 
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separate them one from another, are much to blame: 
they ought rather to be coupled and joined fast 
together. The soul must be enjoined not to retire 
herself to her quarter, nor to entertain herself apart, 
nor to despise and leave the body (which she cannot 
well do, except it be by some counterfeited, apish 
trick), but ought to combine and cling fast unto him, 
to embrace, to cherish, assist, correct, persuade, and 
advise him, and if he chance to swerve or stray, then 
to lead and direct him. In fine, she should wed and 
serve him instead of a husband, that so their effects 
may not seem contrary and diverse, but agreeing 
and uniform. 

§ 

Is it not a great spite, if, being amongst your own 
servants, a stranger cometh to yourself to ask you 
where your lord or master is? And that you have 
nothing but the remainder of a capping, which is as 
well put off to your barber or to your secretary ? As 
it happened to poor Philopoemen, who, having left his 
company behind, and coming alone into a house 
where he was expressly looked for, his hostess, who 
knew him not, and saw him to be so ill-favoured a 
fellow, employed him to help her maids draw water, 
and to mend the fire for the service of Philopoemen. 
The gentlemen of his train being come and finding 
him so busily at work (for he failed not to fulfil his 
hostess’s commandment), enquired of him what he 
did, who answered: “ I pay the penalty of my 

unhandsomeness.” 

§ 

There are certain frivolous and vain inventions, or 
as some call them, subtleties of wit, by means of 
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which some men do often endeavour to get credit and 
reputation, as divers poets that frame whole volumes 
with verses beginning with one letter. We see eggs, 
wings, hatchets, crosses, globes, columns, and divers 
other such-like figures anciently fashioned by the 
Grecians, with the measure and proportion of their 
verses spreading, lengthening, and shortening them 
in such sort as they justly represent such and such a 
figure. Such was the science and profession of him 
who long time busied himself to number how many 
several ways the letters of the alphabet might be 
ranged, and found out that incredible number men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch. I allow of his opinion who, 
having one brought before him that was taught with 
such industry, and so curiously to cast a grain of 
millet with his hand, that without ever missing he 
would every time make it go through a needle’s eye, 
and being entreated to bestow something upon him 
(as a reward for so rare a skill), very pleasantly and 
worthily commanded that this cunning workman 
should have two or three pecks of millet delivered 
him, to the end his rare art and witty labour might 
not remain without daily exercise. It is a wonderful 
testimony of our judgment’s imbecility that it should 
commend and allow of things, either for their rare¬ 
ness or novelty, or for their difficulty, though neither 
goodness nor profit be joined unto them. 



IX 


OF HIS READING 

I make no doubt but it shall often befall me to speak 
of things which are better, and with more truth, 
handled by such as are their crafts-masters. Here is 
simply an essay of my natural faculties, and no whit 
of those I have acquired. And he that shall tax me 
with ignorance shall have no great victory at my 
hands; for hardly could I give others reason for my 
discourses that give none unto myself, and am not 
well satisfied with them. He that shall make search 
after knowledge let him seek it where it is: there is 
nothing I profess less. These are but my fantasies 
by which I endeavour not to make things known, but 
myself. They may haply one day be known unto me, 
where they were declared or manifested. But I 
remember them no more. And, if I be a man of some' 
reading, yet I am a man of no remembering; I con¬ 
ceive no certainty, except it be to give notice how far 
the knowledge I have of it doth now reach. Let no 
man busy himself about the matters, but on the 
fashion I give them. Let that which I borrow be 
surveyed, and then tell me whether I have made 
good choice of ornaments to beautify and set forth 
the invention which ever comes from me. For I 
make others to relate (not after mine own fantasy, 
but as it best falleth out) what I cannot so well ex- 
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press, either through unskill of language or want of 
judgment. I number not my borrowings, but I 
weigh them. And if I would have made their number 
to prevail I would have had twice as many. They 
are all, or almost all, of so famous and ancient names 
that methinks they sufficiently name themselves with¬ 
out me. If in reasons, comparisons, and arguments 
I transplant any into my soil, or confound them with 
mine own, I purposely conceal the author, thereby to 
bridle the rashness of these hasty censures that are so 
headlong cast upon all manner of compositions, 
namely, young writings, of men yet living; and in 
vulgar that admit all the world to talk of them, and 
which seemeth to convince the conception and public 
design alike. I will have them to give Plutarch a 
bob upon mine own lips, and vex themselves in wrong¬ 
ing Seneca in me. My weakness must be hidden 
under such great credits. I will love him that shall 


trace or unfeather me; I mean through clearness of 
judgment, and by the only distinction of the force 
and beauty of my discourses. For myself, who for 
want of memory am ever to seek how to try and 
refine them by the knowledge of their country, know 
perfectly, by measuring mine own strength, that my 
sod is n° way capable of some over-precious flowers 
that therein I find set, and that all the fruits of my 
increase could not make it amends. This am I bound 
to answer for if I hinder myself, if there be either 
vanity or fault in my discourses that I perceive not 
or am not able to discern if they be showed me. 

iniwf 7 , d ° ° ften ***& our e y es • but the 
infirmity of judgment consisteth in not being able to 

perceive them when another discovered them unto 

us. Knowledge and truth may be in us without 
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judgment, and we may have judgment without them; 
yea the acknowledgment of ignorance is one of the 
best and surest testimonies of judgment that I can 
find. I have no other sergeant of band to marshal 
my rhapsodies than fortune. And look how my 
humours or conceits present themselves, so I shuffle 
them up. Sometimes they prease out thick and 
threefold, and other times they come out languishing 
one by one. I will have my natural and ordinary 
pace seen as loose and as shuffling as it is. As I am, 
so I go on plodding. And besides, these are matters 
that a man may not be ignorant of, and rashly and 
casually to speak of them. I would wish to have a 
more perfect understanding of things, but I will not 
purchase it so dear as it cost. My intention is to 
pass the remainder of my life quietly and not labori¬ 
ously, in rest and not in care. There is nothing I will 
trouble or vex myself about, no, not for science itself, 
what esteem soever it be of. I do not search and 
toss over books but for an honester recreation to 
please, and pastime to delight myself; or if I study 
I only endeavour to find out the knowledge that 
teacheth or handleth the knowledge of myself, and 
which may instruct me how to die well and how to 

live well. 

§ 

Historians are my right hand, for they are pleasant 
and easy; and therewithal the man with whom I 
desire generally to be acquainted may more lively 
and perfectly be discovered in them than in any other 
composition; the variety and truth of his inward 
conditions in gross and by retail; the diversity of 
the means of his collection and composing, and of the 
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accidents that threaten him. Now those that write 
of men's lives, forasmuch as they amuse and busy 
themselves more about counsels than events, more 
about that which cometh from within than that which 
appeareth outward; they are fittest for me. And 
that’s the reason why Plutarch above all in that kind 
doth best please me. Indeed I am not a little grieved 
that we have not a dozen of Laertius, or that he is 
not more known or better understood; for I am no 
less curious to know the fortunes and lives of these 


great masters of the world than to understand the 
diversity of their decrees and conceits. In this kind 
of study of history a man must, without distinction, 
toss and turn over all sorts of authors, both old and 
new, both French and others, if he will learn the 
things they so diversely treat of. ... I love those 
historians that are either very simple or most excel¬ 
lent. The simple who have nothing of their own to 
add unto the story, and have but the care and dili¬ 


gence to collect whatsoever comes unto their know¬ 
ledge, and sincerely and faithfully to register all things 
without choice or culling, by the naked truth leave 
our judgment more entire and better satisfied. 

Such amongst others (for example’s sake) plain and 
wen-meaning Froissart, who in his enterprise hath 
marched with so free and genuine a purity, that, hav¬ 
ing committed some oversight, he is neither ashamed 
to acknowledge nor afraid to correct the same, where¬ 
soever he hath either notice or warning of it; and 
who representeth unto us the diversity of the news 
hen current and the different reports that were made 
unto him The subject of a history should be naWl 
are, and formless; each man according to his 
capacity or understanding may reap commodity out 
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of it. The curious and most excellent have the 
sufficiency to cull and choose that which is worthy 
to be known, and may select of two relations that 
which is most likely : of the condition of princes and 
of their humours, thereby they conclude their counsels 
and attribute convenient words unto them: they 
have reason to assume authority unto them, to direct 
and shapen our belief unto theirs. But truly that 
belongs not to many. Such as are between both 
(which is the most common fashion), it is they that 
spoil all. They will needs chew our meat for us and 
take upon them a law to judge, and by consequence 
to square and incline the story according to their 
fantasy; for where the judgment bendeth one way, 
a man cannot choose but wrest and turn his narration 
that way. They undertake to choose things worthy 
to be known, and now and then conceal either a word 
or a secret action from us, which would much better 
instruct us, omitting such things as they understand 
not as incredible; and haply such matters as they 
know not how to declare, either in good Latin or 
tolerable French. Let them boldly install their 
eloquence and discourse. Let them censure at their 
pleasure, but let them also give us leave to judge 
after them. And let them neither alter nor dispense 
by their abridgments and choice anything belonging 
to the substance of the matter; but let them rather 
send it pure and entire with all her dimensions unto 
us. Most commonly (as chiefly in our age) this 
charge of writing histories is committed unto base, 
ignorant, and mechanical kind of people, only for 
this consideration that they can speak well, as if we 
sought to learn the grammar of them; and they have 
some reason, being only hired to that end, and pub- 
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lishrng nothing but their tittle-tattle, to aim at 
nothing else so much. Thus with store of choice 
•• and quaint words, and wire-drawn phrases, they 
huddle up and make a hodge-pot of a laboured con¬ 
texture of the reports which they gather in the 
market-places or such other assemblies. The only 
good histories are those that are written by such as 
commanded or were employed themselves in weighty 
affairs or that were partners in the conduct of them, 
or that at least have had the fortune to manage 
others of like quality. 



X 


BIRDS AND BEASTS 

Presumption is our natural and original infirmity. 
Of all creatures man is the most miserable and frail, 
and therewithal the proudest and disdainfullest. . . . 
It is by the vanity of the same imagination that he 
dare equal himself with God, that he ascribeth divine 
conditions to himself, that he selecteth and separateth 
himself from out the rank of other creatures, appor¬ 
tioned their parts to the animals that are his fellows 
and companions, and distributeth to them such 
allowance of faculties and capabilities as he thinks fit. 
How knoweth he by the virtue of his understanding 
the inward and secret motions of beasts ? By what 
comparison from them to us doth he conclude the 
brutishness he ascribeth unto them? When I am 
playing with my cat, who knows whether she have 
more sport in dallying with me, than I have in gaming 
with her ? We entertain one another with reciprocal 
monkey-tricks: if I have my hour to begin or to 
refuse, so hath she hers. 

Plato in setting forth the golden age under Saturn, 
amongst the chief advantages that man had then, 
reporteth the communication he had with beasts, of 
whom, by inquiring and taking instruction, he knew 
the true qualities and differences of every one of them : 
by and from whom he got an absolute understanding 
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and perfect wisdom, whereby he led a happier life than 
we can do. Can we have a better proof to judge of 
man’s impudency touching beasts? . . . That defect 
which hindreth the communications between them and 
us, why may it not as well be in us, as in them ? It is 
a matter of guesswork whose fault it is that we under¬ 
stand not one another. For we understand them no 


more than they us. They have as much reason to 
esteem us beasts as we them. It is no great marvel if 
we understand them not: no more do we the Cornish, 
the Welch, or Irish. Yet have some boasted that they 
understood them, as Apollonius Thyaneus, Melampus, 
Tiresias, Thales, and others. And if it be (as cos- 
mographers report) that there are nations who receive 
and admit a dog to be their king, it must necessarily 
follow that they give a certain interpretation to his 
voice and moving. We must note the parity that is 
between us. We have some mean understanding of 
their senses, so have beasts of ours, about the same 
measure. They flatter and fawn upon us, they 

threaten and entreat us; so do we them. Touching 
other matters, we manifestly perceive that there is a 
lull and perfect communication amongst them, and 

at not only those of one same kind understand one 
another but even such as are of different kinds. By 
one kind of barking of a dog, the horse knoweth he 
is angry; by another voice of his, he is nothing dis¬ 
mayed. Even in beasts that have no voice at all, by 

* 1 * / * # we see in them we 

easily infer there is some other means of intercom- 

diKourse° n: “ d their motions 
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§ 

The swallows which at the approach of springtime 
we see to piy, to search, and ferret all the comers of 
our houses—is it without judgment they seek, or 
without discretion they choose from out a thousand 
places that which is fittest for them, to build their nests 
and lodging ? And in that pretty cunning contexture 
and admirable framing of their houses, would birds 
rather fit themselves with a round than a square 
figure, with an obtuse than a right angle, except they 
knew both the commodities and effects of them? 
Would they (suppose you) first take water and then 
clay, unless they guessed that the hardness of the one 
is softened by the moistness of the other? Would 
they floor their palace with moss or down, except they 
foresaw that the tender parts of their young ones shall 
thereby lie more soft and easy ? Would they shroud 
and shelter themselves from stormy weather, and 
build their cabins toward the east, unless they knew 
the different conditions of winds, and considered that 
some are more healthful and safe for them than some 
others ? Why doth the spider spin her artificial web 
thick in one place and thin in another? And now 
useth one, and then another knot, except she had an 
imaginary kind of deliberation, forethought, and con¬ 
clusion ? We perceive by the greater part of their 
works what excellency beasts have over us, and how 
weak our art and short our cunning is, if we go about 
to imitate them. We see notwithstanding, even in 
our grossest works, what faculties we employ in them, 
and how our mind employeth the uttermost of her 
skill and forces in them: why should we not think 
as much of them ? Wherefore do we attribute those 
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works, which excel whatever we can perform either 
by nature or by art, unto a kind of unknown, natural, 
and servile inclination ? 



Whatsoever seemeth strange unto us, and we 

understand not, we blame and condemn. The like 

befalleth us in our judging of beasts. They have 

diverse qualities, which somewhat symbolize with 

ours : from which we may comparatively draw some 

conjecture. But, of such as are peculiar unto them, 

what know we what they are? Horses, dogs, oxen] 

sheep, birds, and the greater number of sensitive 

creatures that live amongst us, know our voice, and by 

it suffer themselves to be directed. So did the lamprey 

which Crassus had, and which came to him when 

he called it; so do the feles that breed in Arethusa’s 

fountain. And myself have seen some fishponds 

where, at a certain cry of those that kept them, the 

fish would presently come to shore, where they were 
wont to be fed. 


By winch we may judge and conclude that elephants 
have some apprehension of religion, forsomuch as 
after drverse washings and purifications they are seen 

i u P their ‘™k,aswedoourarms; andatccrtain 

hours of the day, without any instruction, of their 
ac " rd ' h “ ld,n S their <=yes fixed towards the sun- 

rrsing, t hey fall lnto a long meditating contemplation 

Yet, because we see no such appearance in other beasts 
2^" Sht 'j C ° ndude that the Y are altogether voii 
h dlf f take that in P a Y ment which is 

“t JZ U y n SO rl t00 ’ We Percdw "ing in 

that actron whrch the philosopher Cleanthes well 
observed, because it somewhat draws near unto olrs! 
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He saw (as himself reporteth) a company of emmets go 
from their nest, bearing amongst them the body of a 
dead ant, toward another emmet’s nest, from which 
many other ants came, as it were to meet them by the 
way to parley with them : who, after they had con¬ 
tinued together a while, they which came last returned 
back, to consult (as you may imagine) with their 
fellow-citizens, and because they could hardly come to 
any capitulation they made two or three journeys to 
and fro. In the end, the last come brought unto the 
other a worm from their habitation, as for a ransom of 
the dead, which worm the first company took upon 
their backs and carried it home, leaving the dead body 
unto the other. Lo here the interpretation that 
Cleanthes gave it: that those creatures which have no 
voice at all have nevertheless mutual commerce and 
interchangeable communication, whereof if we be not 
partakers it is only our fault; and therefore do we 
fondly to censure it. And they yet produce divers 
other effects far surpassing our capacity, and so far 
out of the reach of our imitation that even our 
thoughts are unable to conceive them. 

§ 

Touching a subtle prank and witty trick, is there 
any so famous as that of Thales the philosophers 
mule, which, laden with salt, passing through a river 
chanced to stumble, so that the sacks she earned were 
all wet, and perceiving the salt (because the water had 
melted it) to grow lighter, ceased not, as soon as she 
came near any water, together with her load to plunge 
herself therein, until her master, being aware of her 
craft, commanded her to be laden with wool, which 
being wet became heavier; the mule, finding herself 
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deceived, used her former policy no more. There are 
many of them that lively represent the visage of our 
avarice who with a greedy kind of desire endeavour to 
surprise whatsoever comes within their reach, and 
though they reap no commodity, nor have any use 
of it, to hide the same very curiously. As for hus¬ 
bandry, they exceed us, not only in foresight to spare, 
and gather together for times to come, but have also 
many parts of the skill belonging thereunto. As the 
ants, when they perceive their corn to grow musty, and 
grain to be sour, for fear it should rot and putrefy, 
spread the same abroad before their nests, that so it 
may air and dry. But the caution they use in gnaw¬ 
ing, and prevention they employ in paring their grains 
of wheat, is beyond all imagination of man's wit. 
Because wheat doth not always keep dry nor whole¬ 
some, but moisten, melt, and dissolve into a kind of 
whey, namely, when it beginneth to bud, fearing it 
should turn to seed, and lose the nature of a store¬ 
house for their sustenance, they part and gnaw off the 
end whereat it wonts to bud. As for war, which is the 
greatest and most glorious of all human actions 1 I 
would fain know whether we use it for an argument of 
some prerogative, or, on the contrary, for a testimony 
of our imbecility and imperfection; for in truth the 
science we use to defeat and kill one another, to ^poil 
and utterly to overthrow our own kind, seems to have 

" "1 * hat L should ma ke it to be wished-for 
by the beasts, that have it not. 




XI 


OF MIRACLES AND WITCHCRAFT 

Few people but will affirm, especially in things hard 
to be believed, that they have seen them, or at least 
will name witnesses whose authority will stop our 
mouths from contradiction. In this way we know 
the foundations and means of things that never were ; 
and the world scuffles about a thousand questions of 
which both the Pro and the Con are false. Ita 
finitima sunt falsa veris ...ut in pracipitem locum non 
debeat se sapiens committere (False things are so like the 
true, that a wise man should not trust himself upon 
the precipice). Truth and lies are faced alike, their 
port, taste, and proceedings are the same, and we look 
upon them with the same eye. I find that we are not 
only remiss in defending ourselves from deceit, but 
that we seek and offer ourselves to be gulled. We love 
to entangle ourselves in vanity, as a thing conformable 
to our being. 

I have seen the birth of many miracles in my time. 
Even when they are smothered at birth we are able to 
foresee the course they would have taken if they had 
lived their full age. We have only to find the end of 
the skein and we may wind off as much as we will. 
And there is a greater distance between nothing and 
the smallest thing in the world, than there is between 
this and the greatest. Now the first persons that are 

56 
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possessed of the beginning of this marvellous affair, 
when they start telling their tale, learn by the resist¬ 
ance they meet with where the difficulty of per¬ 
suasion lies, and so caulk up that place with some 
piece of falsehood. Besides that, insita hominibus 
libidine alendi de industria rumores (men having a 
natural desire to nourish reports), we naturally make 
it a point of conscience to restore what has been lent 
us with something of our own added by way of interest. 
First the private error creates the public error, and 
afterwards, in its turn, the public error promotes the 
private error. Thus all this vast fabric goes forming 
and piling itself up from hand to hand, so that the 
remotest witness knows more about it than those who 
were nearest, and the last informed is better persuaded 
than the first. 

It is a natural progression. For whoever believes 
anything thinks it a work of charity to persuade 
another into the same opinion : in which endeavour 
he will not scruple to add to the tale as much of his 
own invention as he thinks requisite to overcome the 
incredulity of others and supply what he conceives 
them to lack of understanding. 


$ 


The witches of my neighbourhood go in peril of 
their lives at the instance of every new author who 
arrives to give body to their fantasies. ... I am plain 
and heavy and stick to the solid and the probable, 
avoiding those ancient reproaches, majorem fidem 
homines adhibent ns, qua non intdligunt—Cupidine 
humani ingenn, libentius obscura creduntur (Men are 
most apt to believe what they least understand: and, 
hrough the lust of human wit, obscure things are 
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more easily credited). I see very well that men get 
angry, and that I am forbidden to doubt upon pain of 
execrable injuries. A new way of persuading! 
Thank God, I am not to be cuffed into belief. Let 
them scold those who assert their opinion to be false; 
I only assert it to be overbold and difficult of belief, 
and I condemn the opposite opinion equally with 
them, if not so imperiously as they. He who would 
establish his proposition by authority and huffing 
shows that reason is of small account in it. In a 
verbal and scholastic altercation, they may make as 
plausible a show as their contradictors; but in the 
practical conclusions they draw from their arguments, 
the contradictors have much the advantage. When 
there’s a question of killing people, we need a clear 
and shining certitude; and our life is too real and 
essential to warrant those supernatural and fantastic 
events. 

As to drugs and poisons, I throw them out of my 
count: those are homicides and of the worst kind. 
Yet even in these cases, it is said, we must not always 
rely on personal confessions; for those people have 
sometimes been known to accuse themselves of the 
murder of persons who have afterwards been found 
alive and well. In these other extravagant accusa¬ 
tions I should be inclined to say that it is quite enough 
that a man, however high his repute, should be be¬ 
lieved as to human things: in matters that are 
beyond his conception, and of supernatural effect, he 
ought to be believed only when authorized by a super¬ 
natural approbation. The privilege it has pleased 
Almighty God to give to some of our witnesses ough 
not to be lightly communicated and made cheap. I 
have my ears battered with a thousand such mm- 
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flams as these : “ Three persons saw him such a day 
in the east; three, the next day in the west; at such 
an hour, in such a place, and in such habit.” In 
sooth I should not believe myself in such a matter. 
How much more natural and likely do I find it that 
two men should lie, than that one man in twelve 
hours’ time should fly with the wind from the east to 
the west! How much more natural that our under¬ 
standing should be carried from its place by the 
volubility of our disordered minds, than that one of us 
should be carried by a strange spirit upon a broom- 
staff, flesh and bones as we are, up the shaft of a 
chimney? Let us not look for external unknown 
illusions, we who are perpetually agitated with illu¬ 
sions within ourselves. I think we are justified in 
disbelieving a miracle so long as, by non-miraculous 
means, one may elude its verification as such. I am 
of St. Augustine’s opinion that in things hard to prove 
and dangerous to believe it is better to lean towards 
doubt than towards assurance. 

Some years ago I travelled through the territories of 
a sovereign prince, who, in my favour, and to abate 
my incredulity, did me the honour to let me see, in 
his own presence and in a private place, ten or twelve 
prisoners of this kind, and amongst others an old hag, 
a real witch in foulness and deformity, who long had 
been famous in that profession. I saw both proofs 
and free confessions, and I know not what insensible 
mark upon the miserable creature: I examined and 
talked with her and the rest as much and as long as I 
would, and gave the best and soundest attention I 
could, and I am not a man to suffer my judgment to 
be made captive by prepossession. In the end, and 
m all conscience, I should rather have prescribed them 
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hellebore than hemlock : captisque res magis mentibus, 
quam consceleralis, sintilis visa (The thing was rather 
to be attributed to madness than to malice). Justice 
has corrections appropriate to such maladies. As to 
the objections and arguments with which honest men 
have confronted me, both in this matter and often in 
others, I have met with none that have convinced me, 
and that have not admitted a more likely interpreta¬ 
tion than theirs. The proofs and reasons founded 
upon experience and fact—these, it is true, I do not 
go about to untie. They have no end to get hold of: 
I often cut them, as Alexander did the Gordian knot. 
After all, it is putting a very high value on one’s 
conjectures to roast a man alive on the strength 
of them. 



XII 

JUDGMENT AND SELF-JUDGMENT 

We are born to quest after truth; to possess it 

belongs to a greater power. It is not (as Democritus 

said) hidden in the deeps of abyss, but rather elevated 

in infinite height of divine knowledge. The world is 

but a school of inquisition. The matter is not who 

shall put in, but who shall run the fairest courses. As 

well may he play the fool that speaketh truly as he that 

speaketh falsely, for we are upon the manner and not 

upon the matter of speaking. My humour is, to have 

as great a regard to the form as to the substance; as 

much respect to the advocate as to the cause, as 

Alcibiades appointed we should do. And I daily 

amuse myself to read in authors, without care of their 

learning; therein seeking their manner, not their 

subject. Even as I pursue the communication of 

some famous wit, not that he should teach me, but 

that I m ay know him; and knowing him (if he deserve 
it) I may imitate him. 

Everyone may speak truly; but to speak orderly, 
methodically, wisely and sufficiently, few can do it. 
bo falsehood proceeding of ignorance doth not offend 

diver!“hi 688 "1 tnfling d ° th - 1 have broken Off 
divers bargains that would have been very com- 

modiou 8 unto me, by the impertinency of their con¬ 
testation with whom I did bargain. I am not moved 

whom iZT the ° r ° VersightS 0f those over 
whom I have power; but, touching the point of the 

6i 
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sottishness and foolishness of their allegations, 
excuses, and defences, rude and brutish, we are every 
day ready to go by the ears. They neither understand 
what is said nor wherefore, and even so they answer; 
a thing able to make one despair. I feel not my head 
to shock hard but by being hit with another. And I 
rather enter into composition with my people’s vices 
than with their rashness, importunity, and foolish¬ 
ness. Let them do less, provided they be capable to 
do. You live in hope to inflame their will. But of a 
block there is nothing to be hoped for, nor anything of 
worth to be enjoyed. Now, what if I take things 
otherwise than they are? So it may be; and there¬ 
fore I accuse my impatience. And first I hold that it 
is equally vicious in him who is in the right as in him 
that is in the wrong; for it is ever a kind of tyrannical 
sharpness not to be able to endure a form different 
from his; and verily, since there is not a greater fond¬ 
ness, a more constant gullishness, or more heteroclite 
insipidity than for one to move or vex himself at the 
fondness, at the gullishness, or insipidity of the world; 
for it principally formalized and moveth us against 
ourselves; and that philosopher of former ages should 
never have wanted occasion to weep so long as he had 
considered himself. Miso, one of the seven sages (a 
man of a Timonian disposition and democratical 
humour) being demanded whereat he laughed alone, 
he answered, because I laugh alone. How many 
follies do I speak and answer every day, according o 
mvself' and then how much more frequent according 
to others ? And if I bite mine own lips at them wtet 
ought others to do ? In fine, we must live with the 
quick, and let the water run under the bndge, witho 
any care, or at least without alteration to us. In 
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good sooth, why meet we sometimes with crooked, 
deformed, and in body misshapen men without falling 
into rage and discontent, and cannot endure to light 
upon a froward, skittish, and ill-ranged spirit without 
falling into anger and vexation? This vicious aus¬ 
terity is rather in the judge than in the fault. 


§ 

A— hundred times a day we mock ourselves in 
mocking our neighbour, and detest some defects in 
others that are much more apparent .in us; yea, and 
[in ourselves] admire them witlfa strange impudency 
and unheediness. Even yesterday I chanced to see a 
man of reasonable understanding, who no less pleas¬ 
antly than justly flouted at another’s fond- fashion and 
yet upon every occasion doth nothing but molest all 
men with the impertinent bead-roll and register of 
Ins pedigrees, genealogies, and alliances, more than 
half false and wrested in (for it is the manner of such 
people commonly to undertake such foolish discourses 
whose qualities are more doubtful and less sure); who’ 
if he had impartially considered and looked upon him¬ 
self, should doubtless have found himself no less 
intemperate, indiscreet, and tedious, in publishing and 

extolling the prerogative of his wife's pedigree and 
descent.... b 

I say not that one should accuse except he be 
spotless in himself, for then none might accuse; no 
not spotless in the same kind of fault. But my 

“ th f our j ud gment, charging and blaming 
another of whom there is then question, spareth us 

nothing of an inward and severe jurisdiction. It is an 

ffice of chanty that he who cannot remove a vice 
irom himself should nevertheless *_ 
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it from others, where it may have a less hurtful and 
froward seed. Nor do I deem it a fit answer for him 
that warneth me of my fault, to say the same is like¬ 
wise in him. But what of that? Well-meaning 
warning is always true and profitable. Had we a 
good and sound nose our own ordure should be more 
unsavoury unto ourselves, forasmuch as it is our own. 
And Socrates is of opinion that he who should find 
himself and his son and a stranger guilty of any 
violence or injury ought first to begin by himself, and 
present himself to the sentence and condemnation of 
the law, and for his own discharge and acquittal 
implore the assistance of the executioner’s hand; 
secondly, for his son, and lastly, for the stranger. If 
this precept take his tune somewhat too high, it should 
at least be first presented to the punishment of one’s 
own conscience. 

§ 

The gravity, the gown, and the fortune of him that 
speaketh, doth often add and win credit unto vain, 
trifling, and absurd discourses. It is not to be pre¬ 
sumed that one of the gown-clerks, or coifed sergeants, 
so followed and so redoubted, have not some suf¬ 
ficiency within him more than popular; and that a 
man so sullen, so grim, and so disdainful, to whom so 
many commissions, charges, and authorities are given, 
be not more sufficient and worthy than another w o 
saluteth and vaileth to him so far off, and whom no 
man employeth. Not only the words, but the pout- 
ings of such people are considered and registered, 
everyone applying himself to give them some notable 
and solid interpretation. If they stoop to common 
conference, and that a man afford to show them other 
than reverence and approbation, they overthrow you 
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with the authority of their experience; they have 
read, they have heard, seen, and done goodly things, 
you are clean overwhelmed with examples. I would 
fain tell them that the fruit of a chirurgeon's ex¬ 
perience is not the story of his practices, or the 
remembrance that he hath cured four who had the 
plague, and healed as many that had the gout, except 
he know and have the wit, from his use and experience, 
to draw a method how to frame him judgments, and 
by his skill and practice make us perceive he is become 
wiser in his art. As in a concert of instruments one 
hears not severally a lute, a viol, a flute, or a pair of 
virginals, but a perfect full harmony, the assembly and 
fruit of all those instruments in one. If their travels 
and charges have amended them, it is in the produc¬ 
tion of their understanding to make it appear. It 
sufficeth not to number the experiments; they ought 
to be well poised and orderly sorted; and to extract 
the reasons and conclusions they contain, they should 
be well digested and thoroughly distilled. ... I hate 
all manner of tyranny, both verbal and effectual. I 
willingly band and oppose myself against these vain 
and frivolous circumstances which by the senses delude 
our judgment; and, holding myself aloof from these 
extraordinary greatnesses, have found that for the 
most part they are but men as others be. 

§ 

To those likewise who sway and command us, and 
have the world in their own hands, ’tis not sufficient 
to have a common understanding, and to be able to do 
what we can effect. They are far beneath us, if they 
be not much above us. As they promise more, so owe 
they more. And therefore silence is in them not only 
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a countenance of respect and gravity, but often of 
thrift and profit. Megabysus going to visit Apelles 
in his work-house, stood still a good while without 
speaking one word, and then began to discourse of his 
works. Of whom he received this rude and nipping 
check : “So long as thou heldest thy peace, by reason 
of thy garish clothes, goodly chains, and stately pomp, 
thou seemest to be some worthy gallant; but, now 
thou hast spoken, there is not the simplest boy of my 
shop but scorns and contemns thee.” That great 
state of his, those rich habiliments and goodly train, 
did not permit him to be ignorant with a popular 
ignorance, and to speak impertinently of painting. 
He should have kept mute and concealed his external 
and presuming sufficiency. Unto how many fond and 
shallow minds hath in my days a sullen, cold, and 
silent countenance served as a title of wisdom and 
capacity ? 

§ 

Events are unreliable witnesses of our worth and 
capacity. I was now upon this point that we need but 
look upon a man advanced to dignity. Had we but 
three days before known him to be of little or no 
worth at all, an image of greatness and an idea of 
sufficiency doth insensibly glide and creep into our 
opinions, and we persuade ourselves that, increasing in 
state and credit and followers, he is also increased in 
merit. We judge of him, not according to his worth, 
but after the manner of casting-counters, according to 
the prerogative of his rank. But let fortune turn her 
wheel, let him again decline and come down amongst 
the vulgar multitude; everyone with admiration 
enquireth of the cause, and how he was raised so high. 
Good lord, is that he ? will some say. What, knew he 
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no more ? Had he no other skill when he was so aloft ? 

r Are princes pleased with so little ? Now in good sooth 
we were in very good hands, will others say. It is a 
j ^ thing myself have often seen in my days. Yea, the 
j 3 very mask of greatness or habit of majesty represented 
in tragedies doth in some sort touch and beguile us. 
^ The thing I adore in kings is the throng of their adora- 
^3 tors. All inclination and submission is due unto 
jC them, except the mind’s. My reason is not framed to 
2 bend or stoop: my knees are. 

Melanthius, being demanded what he thought of 
.r Dionysius his tragedy, answered, I have not seen it, so 
much was it overclouded with language. So should 
d those say that judge of great men’s discourses : I have 
not understood his discourse, so was it overdarkened 
• Jwith gravity, with greatness, and with majesty. 
' Antisthenes one day persuaded the Athenians to 
Vcommand that their asses should as well be employed 
about the manuring of grounds as were their horses; 
v. * who answered him that the ass was not born for such 
2V-service. That’s all one (quoth he), there needs but 
-^your allowance for it: for the most ignorant and 


, incapable men you employ about the directing of your 
wars leave not to become out of hand most worthy 
only because you employ them. Whereupon depends 
the custom of so many men, who canonize the king, 
^ whom they have made amongst them, and are not 
^ contented to honour him unless they also adore him. 
^Those of Mexico, after the ceremonies of his conse- 


<4 cration are finished, dare no more look him in the face; 
. but, as if by his royalty they had deified him, they 
afterward deem him to be a god. Amongst the oaths, 
’3 the y ma ke him swear to maintain their religion, to 
keep their laws, to defend their liberties, to be valiant, 
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just, and debonair; he is also sworn to make the sun 
march in his accustomed light; in time of need to 
cause the clouds shower down their waters; to enforce 
rivers to run in their right wonted channels; and 
compel the earth to produce all necessary things for 
his people. I differ from this common fashion, and 
more distrust sufficiency when I see it accompanied 
with the greatness of fortune and applauded by 
popular commendation. 

§ 

A man has need of long tough ears to hear himself 
freely judged. And because there can be few that 
can endure to hear it without tingling, those which 
adventure to undertake it with us, show us a singular 
effect of true friendship. For that is a truly perfect 
love which, to profit and do good, feareth not to hurt 
or offend. I deem it absurd to censure him in whom 
bad qualities exceed good conditions. Plato requireth 
three parts in him that will examine another’s mind : 
learning, good-will, and boldness. I was once de¬ 
manded what I would have thought myself fit for, had 
any been disposed to make use of me, when my years 
would have fitted service : 

Dum melior vires sanguis dabal, czniula nec dum 

Temporibus geminis canebat sparsa senectus. 

While better blood gave strength, nor envious old years 

O’erlaid with wrinkled temples grew to hoary hairs. 

I answered, for nothing. And I willingly excuse 
myself that I can do nothing which may enthral me 
to others. But, had my fortune made me a servant, I 
would have told my master all truths; and, had he so 
willed it, controlled his manners—not in gross, by 
scholastical lessons, which I cannot do; besides, I see 
no true reformation to ensue in such as know them, 
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but fair and softly, and with every opportunity 
observing them, and simply and naturally judging 
them distinctly by the eye. Making him directly to 
perceive how and in what degree he is in the common 
opinion; opposing myself against his flatterers and 
sycophants. There is none of us but would be worse 
than kings if, as they are, we were continually cor¬ 
rupted with that rascally kind of people. But what if 
Alexander, that mighty king and great philosopher, 
could not beware of them ? I should have had 
sufficient fidelity, judgment, and liberty for that. It 
would be a nameless office, otherwise it should lose 
both effect and grace, and is a part which cannot 
indifferently belong to all. For truth herself hath not 
the privilege to be employed at all times and in every 
kind; be her use never so noble, she hath her circum¬ 
scriptions and limits. It often cometh to pass, the 
world standing as it doth, that truth is whispered 
into princes’ ears, not only without fruit, but hurtfully 
and therewithal unjustly. And no man shall make 
me believe but that a hallowed admonition may be 
viciously applied and abusively employed; and that 
the interest of the substance should not sometimes 
yield to the interest of the form. 

§ 

Men misacknowledge the natural infirmity of their 
minds. She [the mind] doth but quest and ferret, 
and incessantly goeth turning, winding, building, and 
entangling herself in her own work, as do our silk¬ 
worms, and therein stifleth herself. Mus in pice 
( mouse in pitch). He supposeth to note afar off 
I wot not what appearance of clearness and imaginary 
truth, but, whilst he runneth unto it, so many lets 
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and difficulties cross his way, so many impeachments 
and new questings start up, that they stray loose and 
besot him. Not much otherwise than it fortuned to 
^Esop’s dogs, who far off discovering some show of a 
dead body to float upon the sea, and being unable to 
approach the same, undertook to drink up all the 
water, that so they might dry up the passage, and 
were all stifled. To which answereth that which 
Crates said of Heraclitus his compositions, that they 
needed a reader who should be a cunning swimmer, lest 
the depth and weight of his learning should drown and 
swallow him up. 

§ 

Would every man pry into the effects and circum¬ 
stances of the passions that sway him as I have done 
of that whereunto I was allotted, he should see them 
coming, and would somewhat hinder their course and 
abate their impetuosity; they do not always surprise 
and take hold of us at the first brunt; there are 
certain forethreatenings and degrees as forerunners. 

Fluctus uti primo coepit cum albescere ponlo, 

Paulatim sese tollit mare, et altius undas 
Erigit, inde itno consurgit ad csthere /undo. 

As when at sea, floods first in whiteness rise, 

Sea surgeth softly, and then higher plies 
In waves, then from the ground mounts up to skies. 

Judgment holds me in a presidential seat—at least 
he carefully endeavours to hold it; he suffers my 
appetites to keep their course, both hatred and love, 
yea, and that I bear unto myself, without feeling 
alteration or corruption. If he cannot reform o er 
parts according to himself, at least he will not be 
deformed by them; he keeps his court apart. 


XIII 

THE VANITY OF DOGMATISM 


Some degree of intelligence is required to be able to 
mark that one is ignorant, and we must knock at a 
gate to know whether it be shut. . . . Myself, who 
profess nothing else, find therein so bottomless a 
depth and infinite variety, that my apprentisage hath 
no other fruit than to make me perceive how much 
more there remaineth for me to learn. To mine own 
weakness so often acknowledged I owe this inclination 
which I bear unto modesty, to the obedience of beliefs 
prescribed unto me, to a constant coldness and 
moderation of opinions, and hatred of this im¬ 
portunate and quarrelous arrogancy, wholly believing 
and trusting itself, a capital enemy to discipline and 

verity. Do but hear them sway and talk. The first 

foppenes they propose are in the style that religions 
and laws are composed in. Nihil est turpius quant 
cogmttoni tt praceptioni, assertionem approbationemque 
pracurrere (Nothing is more absurd than that avouch¬ 
ing and allowance should run before knowledge and 
precept). Aristarchus said that in ancient times 
there were scarce seven wise men found in the world 
and in his time hardly seven ignorant. Have not we 
more reason to say it in our days than he had? 
Affirmation and self-conceit are manifest signs of 
foolishness. A fellow may have stumbled and 
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knocked his nose a hundred times a day: yet 
shall he be seen to stand upon his ergoes, and as 
presumptuously resolute as before. You would say 
he hath since some new mind and vigour of under¬ 
standing infused into him; and that it betides him 
as to that ancient child of the earth, who, by his 
falling to the ground and touching his mother, still 
gathered new strength and fresh courage. 

cui cum tetigere parentem, 
lam dejecta vigent renovato robore membra. 

Whose failing limbs with strength renew’d regrow, 

When they once touch his mother earth below. 

Doth not this indocile, block-headed ass think to 
reassume a new spirit by undertaking a new dis¬ 
putation? It is by my experience I accuse human 
ignorance, which, in mine opinion, is the surest part 
of the world’s school. 


§ 

With great reason do philosophers commend 
Nature’s rules to us; but they have nought to do 
with so sublime a knowledge; they falsify them, and 
present her to us with a painted face, too high in colour, 
and overmuch sophisticated; whence arise so many 
different portraits of so uniform a subject. As she 
hath given us feet to go withal, so hath she endowed 
us with wisdom to direct our life. A wisdom not so 
ingenious, sturdy, and pompous as that of their inven¬ 
tion, but yet easy, quiet, and salutary; and that in 
him who hath the hap to know how to employ it 
orderly and sincerely, effecteth very well what the 
other saith, that is to say, naturally; for a man to 
commit himself most simply unto Nature, is to do it 
most wisely. 


THE VANITY OF DOGMATISM 


Oh how soft, how gentle, and how sound a pillow 
is ignorance and incuriosity to rest a well-composed 
head upon. I had rather understand myself well in 
myself than in Cicero. Out of the experience I have 
of myself I find sufficient ground to make myself wise 
were I but a good proficient scholar. Whosoever shall 
commit to memory the excess or inconvenience of his 
rage or anger past, and how far that fit transported 
him, may see the deformity of that passion better 
than in Aristotle, and conceive a more just hatred 
against it; whosoever calleth to mind the dangers he 
hath escaped, those which have threatened him, and 
the light occasions that have removed him from one 
to another state, doth thereby the better prepare 
himself to future alterations and knowledge of his 
condition. Ca?sar s life hath no more examples for 
us than our own; both imperial and popular, it is 
ever a life that all human accidents regard. Let us 
but give ear unto it, we record all that to us that we 
principally stand in need of. He that shall call to 
mind how often and how several times he hath been 
deceived and misaccompted his own judgment, is he 
not a simple gull if he do not for ever aftenvard 
distrust the same? When by others’ reason I find 
myself convicted of a false opinion, I learn not so 
much what new thing he hath told me, and this 
particular ignorance, which were but a small purchase, 
as in general I learn mine own imbecility and weak¬ 
ness, and the treason of my understanding, whence I 
draw the reformation of all the mass. The like I do 
m all my other errors, by which rule I apprehend and 
feel great profit for and unto my life; I regard not 

mdlviduum « a stone whereon I have 
stumbled; I learn everywhere to fear my going, and 
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endeavour to order the same. To learn that another 
hath either spoken a foolish jest or committed a sottish 
act is a thing of nothing; a man must learn that he is 
but a fool: a much more ample and important 
instruction. 

§ 

There’s more ado to interpret interpretations than 
to interpret things, and more books upon books than 
upon any other subject. We do but intergloss our¬ 
selves. All swarmeth with commentaries; of authors 
there is great penury. Is not the chiefest and most 
famous knowledge of our ages to know how to under¬ 
stand the wise ? Is it not the common and last scope 
of our study? Our opinions are grafted one upon 
another. The first serveth as a stock to the second, 
the second to the third. Thus we ascend from step 
to step. Whence it followeth that the highest- 
mounted hath often more honour than merit, for he is 
got up but one inch above the shoulders of the last 
save one. 


XIV 


LAWS AND JUSTICE 

As no event or form doth wholly resemble another, 
so doth it not altogether differ one from another. 
Oh, ingenious mixture of nature ! If our faces were 
not like, we could not discern a man from a beast; 
if they were not alike, we could not distinguish one 
man from another man. All things hold by some 
similitude; every example limpeth; and the rela¬ 
tion which is drawn from experience is ever defective 
and imperfect. Comparisons are nevertheless joined 
together by some end. So serve the laws, and so are 
they sorted and fitted to all our suites or affairs by 
some wire-drawn, forced, and collateral interpretation. 
Since the moral laws, which respect the particular 
duty of every man in himself, are so hard to be 
taught and observed as we see they are, it is no 
wonder if those which govern so many particulars 
are more hard. 

Consider the form of this law by which we are 
ruled ; it is a li vely testimony of human imbecility, 
so much contradiction and so many errors are therein 
contained. That which we think favour or rigour in 
law (wherein is so much of either, that I wot not well 
whether we shall so often find indifferently in them, 
or crazed-infected parts and unjust members of the 
very body and essence of law). Certain poor country- 
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men came even now to tell me in a great haste that 
in a forest of mine they have just left a man 
wounded to death, with a hundred hurts about him, 
yet breathing, and who for God’s sake hath begged a 
little water and some help to raise himself at their 
hands; but they durst not come near him, and ran 
all away, for fear some officers belonging to the law 
should meet and catch them, and as they do with such 
as they find near unto a murdered body, so they 
should be compelled to give an account of this mis¬ 
chance, to their utter undoing, having neither friends 
nor money to defend their innocency. What should 
I have said unto them? It is most certain that this 
office of humanity had brought them to such trouble. 
How many innocent and guiltless men have we seen 
punished, I say without the judge’s fault? and how 
many more that were never discovered ? This hath 
happened in my time. Certain men are condemned 
to death for a murder committed; the sentence, if 
not pronounced, at least concluded and determined. 
This done, the judges are advertised by the officers 
of a subalternal court, not far off, that they have cer¬ 
tain prisoners in hold that have directly confessed the 
foresaid murder, and thereof bring most evident 
marks and tokens. The question and consultation 
is now in the former court, whether for all this they 
might interrupt or should defer the execution of the 
sentence pronounced against the first. They consider 
the novelty of the example and consequence thereof, 
and how to reconcile the judgment. They conclude 
that the condemnation hath passed according unto 
law, and therefore the judges are not subject to 
repentance. To be short, these miserable wretches 
are consecrated to the prescriptions of the law. 
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Philip, or some other, provided for such an incon¬ 
venience in this manner: he had by an irrevocable 
sentence condemned one to pay another a round sum 
of money for a fine. A while after, the truth being 
discovered, it was found he had wrongfully condemned 
him. On one side was the right of the cause, on the 
other the right of judiciary forms. He is in some sort 
to satisfy both parties, suffering the sentence to stand 
in full power, and with his own purse recompensed 
the interest of the condemned. But he was to deal 
with a reparable accident; my poor slaves were 
hanged irreparably. How many condemnations have 
I seen more criminal than the crime itself ? 

§ 

No judge hath yet, God be thanked, spoken to me 
as a judge in any cause whatsoever, either mine or 
another man s, criminal or civil. No prison did ever 
receive me—no, not so much as for recreation to walk 
in. The very imagination of one maketh the sight of 
their outside seem irksome and loathsome to me. I 
am so besotted unto liberty that should any man for¬ 
bid me the access unto any one comer of the Indies I 
should in some sort live much discontented. And so 
long as I shall find land or open air elsewhere I shall 
never lurk in any place where I must hide myself. 

, God, how hardly could I endure the miserable 
condition of so many men, confined and immured in 
some comers of this kingdom, barred from entering 

e chiefest cities, from access into courts, from con¬ 
versing with men, and interdicted the use of common 
ways, only because they have offended our laws. If 
those under which I live should but threaten my 
lingers end, I would presently go find out some 
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others, wheresoever it were. All my small wisdom, 
in these civil and tumultuous wars wherein we now 
live, doth wholly employ itself, that they may not 
interrupt my liberty to go and come wherever I list. 
Laws are now maintained in credit, not because they 
are essentially just, but because they are laws. It is 
the mystical foundation of their authority—they have 
none other—which avails them much; they are often 
made by fools; more often by men who, in hatred of 
equality, have want of equity; but ever by men who 
are vain and irresolute authors. There is nothing so 
grossly and largely offending, nor so ordinarily wrong¬ 
ing, as the laws. Whosoever obeyeth them because 
they are just, obeys them not justly the way as he 
ought. Our French laws do in some sort, by their 
irregularity and deformity, lend a helping hand unto 
the disorder and corruption that is seen in their 
dispensation and execution. 



t 11 • 


THE DIVERSITY OF THINGS 

i —- . 

Truth is of so great consequence that we ought not 
disdain any induction that may bring us unto it. 
Reason hath so many shapes that we know not which 
to take hold of. Experience hath as many. The 
consequence we seek to draw from the conference of 
events is unsure, because they are ever dissemblable. 
No quality is so universal in this surface of things as 
variety and diversity. The Greeks, the Latins, and 
we, use for the most express examples of similitude 
that of eggs. Some have nevertheless been found, 
especially one in Delphos, that knew marks of differ¬ 
ence between eggs, and never took one for another; 
and, having divers hens, could rightly judge which had 
laid the egg. Dissimilitude doth of itself insinuate 
into our works; no art can come near unto similitude. 
Neither Perozet nor any other card-maker can so 
industriously smooth or whiten the backside of his 
cards but some cunning gamester will distinguish 
them only by seeing some other player handle or 
shuffle them. Resemblance doth not so much make 
one as difference maketh another. Nature hath 
bound herself to make nothing that may not be dis¬ 
semblable. Yet doth not the opinion of that man 
peatly please me, that supposed by the multitude of 
aws to curb the authority of judges in cutting out 
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their morsels. He perceived not that there is as much 
liberty and extension in the interpretation of laws as 
in their fashion. And those but mock themselves who 
think to diminish our debates and stay them by calling 
us to the express word of sacred Bible; because our 
spirit finds not the field less spacious to control and 
check the sense of others than to represent his own, 
and as if there were as little courage and sharpness to 
gloss as to invent. 


§ 

We have in France more laws than all the world 
besides; yea more than were needful to govern all the 
worlds imagined by Epicurus. Ut olirn flagitiis, sic 
nunc legibus laboramus (As in times past we were sick 
of offences, so now are we of laws). As we have given 
our judges so large a scope to moot, to opinionate, to 
suppose and decide, there was never so powerful 
and so licentious a liberty. What have our law¬ 
makers gained with choosing a hundred thousand 
kinds of particular cases, and adding as many laws unto 
them? That number hath no proportion with the 
infinite diversity of human accidents. The multiply¬ 
ing of our inventions shall never come to the variation 
of examples. Add a hundred times as many unto 
them, yet shall it not follow that of events to come 
there be any one found that in all this infinite number 
of selected and unregistered events shall meet with 
one to which he may so exactly join and match it, 
but some circumstance and diversity will remain that 
may require a diverse consideration of judgment. 
There is but little relation between our actions that 
are in perpetual mutation and the fixed and unmovable 
laws. The most to be desired are the rarest, the 
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simplest, and most general. And yet I believe it were 
better to have none at all than so infinite a number 
as we have. 


§ 


Some there are who to decide any controversy that 
may rise among them will choose for judge the first 
man that by chance shall travel alongst their moun¬ 
tains; others, that upon a market-day will name 
someone amongst themselves who in the place, with¬ 
out more wrangling, shall determine all their ques¬ 
tions. What danger would ensue if the wisest should 
so decide ours according to occurrences and at the 
first sight, without being tied to examples and con¬ 
sequences? Let every foot have its own shoe. 
Ferdinando, King of Spain, sending certain colonies 
into the Indies, provided wisely that no lawyers or 
students of the laws should be carried thither, for fear 
lest controversies, suits, or processes should people 
that new-found world, as a science that of her own 
nature engendereth altercation and division, judging 
with Plato that “ lawyers and physicians are an ill 
provision for any country.” Wherefore is it that our 
common language, so easy to be understood in all 
other matters, becometh so obscure, so harsh, and so 
hard to be understood in law cases, bills, contracts, 
indentures citations, wills, and testaments? And 
that he who so plainly expressed himself, whatever 
he spake or wnt of any other subject, in law matters 
hnds no manner or way to declare himself or his 
meaning that admits not some doubt or contradic- 

r;. , S “ be that the P rinces ° f this art, apply- 
"' themselves wrth a particular attention to invent 
and choose strange, choice, and solemn words and 
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frame artificial cunning clauses, have so plodded and 
poised every syllable, canvassed and sifted so ex¬ 
quisitely every seam and quiddity, that they are now 
so entangled and so confounded in the infinity of 
figures and so several small partitions, that they can 
no more come within the compass of any order, or 
prescription, or certain understanding. Conjusum est 
quidquid usque in pulverem sectutn est (Whatsoever is 
sliced into very powder is confused). 



XVI 


THE ART OF DISCUSSION 

The most fruitful and natural exercise of our spirit 
is, in my self-pleasing conceit, conference. The use 
thereof I find to be more delightsome than any other 
action of our life; and that's the reason why, if I 
were now forced to choose (being in the mind I now 
am in), I would rather yield to lose my sight than 
forego my hearing or my speech. The Athenians and 
also the Romans did ever hold this exercise in high 
honour and reputation, namely, in their academies. 
And at this day the Italians do yet keep a kind of 
form and trace of it, to their great profit, as may 
apparently be discerned by comparing their wits unto 
ours. The study and plodding on books is a languish¬ 
ing and weak kind of motion which heateth or 
eamesteth nothing; whereas conference doth both 
learn, teach, and exercise at once. If I confer with 
a stubborn wit and encounter a sturdy wrestler, he 
toucheth me to the quick, hits me on the flanks, and 
pricks me both on the left and right side; his imagina¬ 
tions vanquish and confound mine. Jealousy, glory, 
and contention drive, cast, and raise me above myself! 
And a unison or consent is a quality altogether tedious 
and wearisome in conference. But as our mind is 
fortified by the communication of regular and vigorous 
spirits, it cannot well be expressed how much it 
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loseth and is bastardized by the continual commerce 
and frequentation we have with base, weak, and dull 
spirits. No contagion spreads itself further than that 
I know by long experience what an ell of it is worth. 
I love to contest and discourse, but not with many, 
and only for myself. For to serve as a spectacle unto 
great men, and by way of contention for one to make 
a glorious show of his ready wit and running tongue, 
I deem it a profession far unfitting a man of honour. 
Sottishness is an ill quality, but not to be able to 
endure it, and to fret and vex at it as it happeneth 
to me, is another kind of imperfection which in oppor¬ 
tunity is not much behind sottishness; and that’s what 
I will now accuse in myself. I do with great liberty 
and facility enter into conference and disputation; 
forsomuch as opinion finds but a hard soil to enter and 
take any deep root in me. No propositions amaze 
me, no conceit woundeth me, what contrariety soever 
they have to mine. There is no fantasy so frivolous 
or humour so extravagant that in mine opinion is not 
sortable to the production of human wit. We others, 
who debar our judgment of the right to make con¬ 
clusions, regard but negligently the diverse opinions; 
and if we lend it not our judgment we easily afford it 
our ears. Where one scale of the balance is altogether 
empty, I let the other waver to and fro, under an old 
wife's dreams. And meseemeth I may well be ex¬ 
cused if I rather accept an odd number than an even, 
Thursday in respect of Friday; if I had rather make 
a twelfth or fourteenth at a table than a thirteenth, 
if when I am travelling I would rather see a hare 
coasting than crossing my way; and rather reach my 
left than my right foot to be shod. 

All such fond conceits now in credit about us 
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deserve at least to be listened unto. As for me, they 
only bare away inanity, and surely they do so. Vul¬ 
gar and casual opinions are yet of some weight, which 
in nature are something else than nothing. And who 
wadeth not so far into them to avoid the vice of 
superstition falleth happily into the blame of wilful¬ 
ness. The contradictions then of judgments do 
neither offend nor move, but awaken and exercise me. 

We commonly shun correction, whereas we should 
rather seek and present ourselves unto it, chiefly 
when it cometh by the way of conference, and not 
of regency. At every opposition we consider not 
whether it be just, but, be it right or wrong, how we 
may avoid it; instead of reaching our arms, we 
stretch forth our claws unto it. I should endure to 
be rudely handled and checked by my friends, though 
they should call me fool, coxcomb, or say I raved. 
I love a man that doth stoutly express himself amongst 
honest and worthy men, and whose words answer his 
thoughts. We should fortify and harden our hearing 
against the tenderness of the ceremonious sound of 
words. . . . When I am impugned or contraried, then 
is mine attention and not mine anger stirred up. I 
advance myself towards him that doth gainsay and 
instruct me. The cause of truth ought to be the 
common cause both to one and other. ... I feast, I 
cherish, and I embrace truth, where and in whomso¬ 
ever I find it, and willingly and merrily yield myself 
unto her; as soon as I but see her approach, though 
it be afar off, I lay down my weapon and yield myself 
vanquished. And always provided one persist not or 
proceed therein, with an over-imperious stiffness or 
commanding surliness, I am well pleased to be re¬ 
proved. And I often accommodate myself unto my 
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accusers more by reason of civility than by occasion 
of amendment, loving by the facility of yielding to 
gratify and foster their liberty to teach or advertise 
me. It is notwithstanding no easy matter to draw 
men of my times unto it. They have not the courage 
to correct, because they want the heart to endure 
correction, and ever speak with dissimulation in 
presence one of another. 


§ 

Verily I seek more the conversation of such as curb 
me than of those that fear me. It is an unsavoury 
and hurtful pleasure to have to do with men who 
admire and give us place. Antisthenes commanded 
his children never to be beholding unto or thank any 
that should commend them. I feel myself more lusty 
and crank for the victory I gain over myself when in 
the heat or fury of the combat I perceive to bend and 
fall under the power of my adversary’s reason, than I 
am pleased with the victory I obtain of him by his 
weakness. To conclude, I receive all blows and allow 
all attaints given directly, how weak soever, but am 
very impatient at such as are strucken at random and 
without order. I care but little for the matter, and 
with me opinions are all one, and the victory of the 
subject in a manner indifferent. I shall quietly con¬ 
test a whole day if the conduct of the controversy be 
followed with order and decorum. It is not force nor 
subtlety that I so much require, as form and order. 

§ 

A man doth ever answer sufficiently well for me if 
he answer what I say. But when the disputation is 
confounded and orderless I quit the matter and betake 
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me to the form with spite and indiscretion, and em¬ 
brace a kind of debating, testy, headlong, malicious, 
and imperious, whereat I afterwards blush. It is im¬ 
possible to treat quietly and dispute orderly with a 
fool. My judgment is not only corrupted under the 
hand of so imperious a master, but my conscience 
also. 


§ 

I had rather my child should learn to speak in a 
tavern than in the schools of well-speaking art. Take 
you a master of arts, and confer with him; why doth 
he not make us perceive his artificial excellency, and 
by the admiration of his reason’s constancy, or with 
the beauty of his quaint order and grace of his method, 
ravish silly women and blear ignorant men as we are ? 
Why doth he not sway, wind, and persuade us as he 
list ? Why should one so advantageous in matter and 
conduct intermix injuries, indiscretion, and choleric 
rage with his sense ? Let him pull off his two-faced 
hood, his gown, and his Latin, let him not fill our ears 
with merely believed Aristotle, you will discover and 
take him for one of us, and worse if may be. Me- 
thinks this implication and entangling of speech, 
wherewith they do so much importune us, may fitly 
be compared unto jugglers' play of fast and loose; 
their nimbleness combats and forceth our senses, but 
it nothing shaketh our belief; take away their jug- 
gling, what they do is but base, common, and slight. 
Though they be more witty and nimble-spirited they 
are not the less foolish, simple, and unapt. I love 
wit and honour wisdom as much as them that have 
it. And bemg rightly used it is the noblest, the most 
orcible, yea, and richest purchase men can make. 
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But in such (of which kind the number is infinite) 
that upon it establish their fundamental sufficiency 
and worth, that from their wit refer themselves to 
their memory, sub aliena umbra latentes (reposing 
them under another man’s protection), and can do 
nothing but by the book (if I may be bold to say so), 
I hate the same a little more than sottishness. In 
my country and in my days learning and bookishness 
doth much mend purses, but minds nothing at all. 
If it chance to find them empty, light and dry, it 
filleth, it overburdeneth and swelleth them—a raw and 
indigested mass; if thin, it doth easily purify, clarify, 
extenuate, and subtilize them even unto exinanition 
or evacuation. 



XVII 

THE AUTHOR'S HABITS AND TASTES 

Where lowness and littleness is, neither the largeness 
or roundness of a forehead, nor the whiteness or 
loveliness of the eyes, nor the pretty fashion of a nose, 
nor the slenderness of the ear, littleness of the mouth, 
order and whiteness of teeth, smooth thickness of a 
beard (brown like a chestnut), well-curled and up¬ 
standing hair, just proportion of the head, freshness 
of colour, the cheerful aspect of a pleasing face, the 
sweet-smelling of a body, nor the well-decorated 
composition of all limbs, can make a handsome, 
beauteous man. As for me, I am of a strong and well- 
compacted stature, my face is not fat but full, my 
complexion between jovial and melancholy, indif¬ 
ferently sanguine and hot. 

Unde rigent setis mihi crura, et pectora villis : 

Whereby my legs and breast, 

With rough hair are oppressed. 

My health is blithe and lusty, though well-stroken 
in age, seldom troubled with diseases. Such I was, 
for I am now engaged in the approaches of age, having 
* long since passed over forty years. 

tninulaiim vires et robur adultum 
Frangtt, et in partem pejorem liquitur atas 

By little and a little age breaks strength, 
io worse and worse declining melts at length. 
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What hereafter I shall be will be but half a being. 
I shall be no more myself. I daily escape, and will 
steal myself from myself: 

Singula de nobis annypradantur eunles. 

Years as they pass away, 

Of all our things ma«e prey. 

Of addressing, dexterity, And disposition, I never 
had any, yet am I the son/of a well-disposed father, 
and of so bjithe and merry a disposition that it con¬ 
tinued with v him even /to his extremest age. He 
seldom found\any man of his condition that could 
match him in ^11 exe/cises of the body; as I have 
found few that have not outgone me, except it were 
in running, whereby I was of the middle sort. As 
for music, were it either in voice, which I have most 
harsh and very unapt, or in instruments, I could 
never be taught An A part of it. As for dancing, 
playing at tennis/ or wrestling, I could never attain 
to any indifferent sufficiency, but none at all in 
swimming, in fencing, in faulting, or in leaping. My 
hands are so stiff and nurhb that I can hardly write 
for myself, so mat what I Aave once scribbled I had 
rather frame it anew than take the pains to correct 
it; and I rea<jf but little better. I perceive how the 
auditory censiireth me; otherwise I am no bad clerk. 

I cannot verj/ well close up a letter, nor could I ever 
make a pen./ I was never good carver at the table. 

I could never make ready nor arm a horse, nor hand¬ 
somely arra^ a hawk upon my fist, nor cast her off, 
nor let her fly, nor could I ever speak to dogs, to birds, 
nor to horses. The conditions of my body are, in fine, 
very well Agreeing with those of my mind, wherein is 
nothing lively, but only a complete and constant 
vigour. I endure labour and pain, yet not very well, 
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unless I carry myself unto it, and no longer than my 
desire leadeth and directeth me. 

Molliter austerum studio fallente laborem, 

While earnestness, for sport or gain, 

Sweetly deceives the sorest pain. 

Otherwise, if by any pleasure I be not allured, and 
if I have other direction than my genuine and free will, 

I am nothing worth, and\I can never fadge well: for 
I am at such a stay, thai except for health and life 
there is nothing I will ta ce the pains to fret myself 
about, or will purchase at so high a rate as to trouble 
my wits for it, or be consl rained thereunto. 

'•Santi mi, i non sit opaci 

Omnis arena \agi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum. 

So much I weigh not shadow Tagus’ sand, 

Nor gold that rolls into the sea from land. 

I am extremely lazy aijl idle, and exceedingly free, 
both by nature and art. p would as willingly lend my 
blood as my care. I havje a mind free and altogether 
her own, accustomed to follow her own humour. And 
to this day never had iior commanding nor forced 
master. I have gone ,ias far and kept what pace 
. pleased me best: which' hath enfeebled and made me 
unprofitable to serve others, and made me fit and apt, 
but only for myself. And as for me, no man ever 
needed to force this heavy, lither, and idle nature of 
mine : for, having even from my birth found myself in 
such a degree of fortune, I have found occasion to stay 
there (an occasion, notwithstanding, that a thousand 
others of mine acquaintance would have taken as a 
plank to pass over to search, to agitation, and to 
unquietness). And, as I have sought for nothing, so I 
have taken nothing. 
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§ 

For want of sufficient constancy to endure the 
importunity of contrary or cross accidents, whereunto 
we are subject, and because I cannot always keep 
myself prepared to govern and order my affairs as 
much as I am able, I foster this opinion in me, relying 
wholly upon fortune, and ready to take everything at 
the worst, and resolve to bear that worst mildly and 
patiently. About that only do I busy myself, and to 
that end do I direct all my discourses. In any dan¬ 
gerous matter I care not so much how I may avoid it, 
and how little it importeth whether I avoid it or no; 
and what were it if I would continue in it ? Being 
unable to direct events, I govern myself; and if they 
apply not themselves to me I apply myself to them. 
I have no great art to shun fortune, and how to escape 
or force it, and with wisdom to address matters to my 
liking : I have also less sufferance to endure the sharp 
and painful care which belongeth to that. And the 
most toilsome state for me is to be doubtful in matters 
of weight, and agitated between fear and hope. To 
deliberate, be it but in slight matters, doth importune 
me. And I feel my spirit more perplexed to suffer the 
motions of doubt and shakings of consultation, than 
to be settled and resolved about any accident what¬ 
soever after the chance is once cast. Few passions 
have troubled my sleep, but of deliberations the least 
doth trouble it. Even as of highways, I willingly seek 
to avoid the down-hanging and slippery, and take the 
beaten path, though miry and deep, so I may go no 
lower, and there seek I safety. ... In events, I carry 
myself man-like; in the conduct childishly. The 
horror of a fall doth more hurt me than the blow. 
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The play is not worth the candle. The covetous man 
hath a worse reckoning of his passion than the poor; 
and the jealous man than the cuckold. And it is 
often less harm for one to lose his farm, than plead and 
wrangle for it: the slowest march is the safest. 

§ 

I would rather let all affairs go to wreck than break 
my word for their avail. For touching this new-found 
virtue of faining 1 and dissimulation, which now is so 
much in credit, I hate it to the death; and of all vices 
I find none that so much witnesseth demissness and 
baseness of heart. It is a coward and servile humour 
for a man to disguise and hide himself under a mask, 
and not dare to show himself as he is. Thereby our 
men address themselves to treachery; being trained to 
utter false words, they make no conscience to break 
them. A generous mind ought not to belie his 
thoughts, but make show of his inmost parts : there 
all is good, or at least all is human. Aristotle thinks 
it an office of magnanimity to hate and love openly, to 
judge and speak with all liberty, and never (lest it be 
at the expense of truth) to make esteem either of the 
approbation or reprobation of others. Apollonius said 
it was for servants to lie, and for freemen to speak 
truth. It is the chief and fundamental part of virtue. 
Truth must be loved for her own sake. He that speak- 
eth truth because he is bound to do so, and for that he 
serveth, and that fears not to tell a lie when it little 
importeth another man, is not sufficiently true. My 
mind of her own complexion detesteth falsehood, and 

1 Throughout this hook I leave Florio’s faining unaltered: 
partly to remind the reader of his period, and partly because 
bhakespeare (or his printers) so spelt it. " Most friendship 
is faming; most loving meer folly. 4 —G. B. 
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hateth to think on it. I feel an inward bashfulness 
and a stinging remorse if at any time it escape me, as 
sometimes it doth if unpremeditated occasions sur¬ 
prise me. A man must not always say all he knows, 
for that were folly; but what a man speaks ought to 
be agreeing to his thoughts—otherwise it is impiety. I 
know not what benefit they expect that ever fain, and 
so incessantly dissemble: except it be not to be 
believed, even when they speak truly. That may 
deceive men once or twice, but to make a profession to 
carry it away smoothly, and, as some of our princes 
have done, to boast that if their shirt were privy to 
their secret and true cogitations, they would bum it, 
which was the saying of ancient Metellus Macedonicus, 
and that he who cannot dissemble cannot reign, serves 
but only to warn those who have to deal with them, 
that what they say is but untruth and dissimulation. 
Quo quis versutior et callidior est hoc invisior et sws- 
■pectior, dctracta opinions probitatis (The finer-headed 
and more subtle-brained a man is, the more is he hated 
and suspected if once the opinion of honesty be taken 
from him). It were great simplicity for a man to 
suffer himself to be misled either by the looks or words 
of him that outwardly professeth what he is not 
inwardly, as did Tiberius. And I know not what 
share such people may challenge in the commerce of 
men, never producing anything that may be taken for 
good payment. 

He who is disloyal to truth is likewise false against 
lying. Such as in our days, in the establishing of a 
prince’s duty, have only considered the good and 
felicity of his affairs, and preferred the same before the 
respect of his faith and conscience, would say some¬ 
thing to a prince whose affairs fortune hath so disposed 
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that with once breaking and falsifying of his word he 
might for ever confirm and establish them. But it 
goeth otherwise. A man may more than once come to 
such a bargain. A man during his life concludeth 
more than one peace or treaty. The commodity or 
profit that inviteth them to the first disloyalty (and 
daily some offer themselves, as to all other treacheries), 
sacrileges, murders, rebellions, treasons, are under¬ 
taken for some kind of profit. But this first gain 
brings ever infinite losses and dangers with it, casting 
this prince from out all commerce and means of 
negotiation by the example of this infidelity. 

§ 

I had rather be importunate and indiscreet than a 
flatterer and a dissembler. I allow a man may inter¬ 
mingle some point of fierceness and wilfulness to keep 
himself so entire and open as I am, without con¬ 
sideration of others. And meseemeth I become a little 
more free where I should be less, and that by the 
opposition of respect I grow earnest. It may also be 
that for want of art I follow mine own nature. 
Presenting to the greater sort the very same licence 
of speech and boldness of countenance that I bring 
from my house, I perceive how much it inclineth 
towards indiscretion and incivility. But although I 
be so fashioned, my spirit is not sufficiently yielding to 
avoid a sudden question, or to escape it by some 
winding, nor to dissemble a truth, nor have I a memory 
able to continue it so fained, nor assurance sufficient to 
maintain it; and I play the braggart through feeble¬ 
ness. And therefore I apply myself to ingenuity, and 
ever to speak truth and what I think, both by com¬ 
plexion and by intention; leaving the success thereof 
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unto fortune. Aristippus said that the chiefest com¬ 
modity he reaped by philosophy was, that he spake 
freely and sincerely to all men. Memory is an 
instrument of great service, without which judgment 
will hardly discharge his duty, whereof I have great 
want. What a man will propose unto me, he must do 
it by piece-meals, for to answer to a discourse that hath 
many heads lieth not in my power. I cannot receive 
a charge except I have my writing-tables about me, 
and if I must remember a discourse of any conse¬ 
quence, be it of any length, I am driven to this vile 
and miserable necessity, to learn every word I must 
speak by rote; otherwise I should never do it well or 
assuredly, for fear my memory should in my greatest 
need fail me; which is very hard unto me, for I must 
have three hours to learn three verses. Moreover, in 
any long discourse, the liberty or authority to remove 
the order, to change a word, incessantly altering the 
matter, makes it more difficult to be confirmed in the 
author’s memory. And the more I distrust it the 
more it troubleth me. It serveth me better by chance, 
and I must carelessly solicit her, for if I urge her she 
is astonished; and if it once begin to waver the more 
I sound her, the more entangled and intricate she 
proveth. She will wait upon me when she list, not 
when I please. 

And what I feel in my memory I feel in many otner 
parts of mine. I eschew commandment, duty, and 
compulsion. What I do easily and naturally, it l 
resolve to do it by express and prescribed appoint¬ 
ment, I can then do it no more. Even in my body 
those parts that have some liberty, and more par¬ 
ticular jurisdiction, do sometimes refuse to obey me U 
at any time I appoint and enjoin them to do me some 
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necessary services. This forced and tyrannical pre¬ 
ordinance doth reject them, and they either for spite 
or fear shrink and are quailed. Being once in a 
place where it is reputed a barbarous discourtesy not 
to pledge those that drink to you, where although I 
were used with all liberty, in favour of certain ladies 
that were in company, according to the fashion of the 
country, I would needs play the good fellow. But it 
made us all merry; for the threats and preparation, 
that I should force myself beyond my natural custom, 
did in such sort stop and stuff my throat, that I was 
not able to swallow one drop, and was barred of drink¬ 
ing all the repast. I found myself glutted and full of 
drink by the over-much swilling that my imagination 
had fore-conceived. This effect is more apparent in 
those whose imagination is more vehement and strong; 
yet it is natural, and there is no man but shall some¬ 
times have a feeling of it. An excellent archer, being 
condemned to death, was offered to have his life saved 
if he would but show any notable trial of his profes¬ 
sion, refused to make proof of it; fearing lest the 
contention of his will should make him to misdirect his 
hand, and that in lieu of saving his life he might also 
lose the reputation he had gotten for skiU in archery. 
A man whose thoughts are busy about other matters 
shall very near within an inch keep and always hit one 
self-same number and measure of paces, in a place 
where he walketh; but if heedily he endeavour to 
measure and count them he shall find that what he 
did by nature and chance he cannot do it so exactly 
by design. My library (which, for a country library, 
may pass for a very fair one) is seated in a comer of my 
house : if anything come into my mind, that either I 
must go seek or write in it, for fear I should forget it in 
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crossing of my court, I must desire some other body to 
remember the same for me. If speaking, I embolden 
myself never so little to digress from my discourse, I 
do ever lose it; which makes me to keep myself, in my 
speech, forced, near, and close. Those that serve me, 
I must ever call them either by their office or country, 
for I find it very hard to remember names. Well may 
I say it hath three syllables, that its sound is harsh, or 
that it beginneth or endeth with such a letter. And 
should I live long, I doubt not but I might forget mine 
own name, as some others have done heretofore. 

§ 

There is no spirit so wretched or so brutish, wherein 
some particular faculty is not seen to shine; and none 
so low buried, but at one hole or other it will sally out 
sometimes. And how it cometh to pass that a mind 
blind and slumbering in all other things is in some 
particular effects lively, clear, and excellent, a man 
must enquire of cunning masters. But those are the 
fair spirits which are universal, open, and ready to all, 
if not instructed, at least to be instructed. Which I 
allege to accuse mine : for, be it either through weak¬ 
ness or recklessness (and to be careless of that which 
lieth at our feet, which we have in our hands, which 
nearest concerneth the use of life, is a thing far from 
my dogma or doctrine), there is none so simple or so 
ignorant as mine, in divers such common matters and 
of which, without imputation or shame, a man should 
never be ignorant; whereof I must needs tell some 
examples. I was born and brought up in the country, 
and amidst husbandry. I have since my predecessors 
quit me the place and possession of the goods I e j y, 
both business and husbandry in hand. I cannot y 
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cast account either with pen or counters. There are 
divers of our French coins I know not; nor can I dis¬ 
tinguish of one grain from another, be it in the field or 
in the barn, unless it be very apparent; nor do I 
scarcely know the difference between the cabbage or 
lettuce in my garden. I understand not the names 
of the most usual tools about husbandry, nor of the 
meanest principles of tillage, which most children 
know. I was never skilful in mechanical arts, nor in 
traffic or knowledge of merchandise, nor in the 
diversity and nature of fruits, wines, or cates, nor can 
I make a hawk, physic a horse, or teach a dog. And, 
since I must make full show of my shame or ignorance, 
it is not yet a month since that I was found to be 
ignorant whereto leaven served to make bread withal, 
or what it was to cun 1 wine. The Athenians were 
anciently wont to think him very apt for the mathe¬ 
matics that could cunningly order or make up a faggot 
of brushwood. Verily a man might draw a much 
contrary conclusion from me : for let me have all that 
may belong to a kitchen, yet shall I be ready to starve 
for hunger. By these parts of my confession one may 
imagine divers others to my cost and detriment. But 
howsoever I make myself known, always provided it 
be as I am, indeed I have my purpose. And I excuse 
not myself that I dare set down in writing so base and 
frivolous matters as these. The baseness of the sub¬ 
ject forceth me thereunto. Let whoso list accuse my 
project, but not my progress. So it is that without 
being warned of others I see very well how little this 
weigheth or is worth, and I perceive the fondness of 
my purpose. 

1 Fairs cuver du vin. Make the wine work (ferment) 
by keeping it in a vat.—G. B. 
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Nasutus sis usque licet, sis denique nasus 
Quantum noluerit ferre rogatus A Has : 

Et possis ipsum tu deridere Lalinum, 

Non poles, in nugas dicere plura meas, 

Ipse ego quam dixi : quid denlem dente juvabit 
Rodere ? came opus est, si satur esse velis. 

Ne perdas operam, qui se mirantur, in illos 
Virus habe, nos haec novimus esse nihil. 

Suppose you were long-nos’d, suppose such nose you wear 
As Atlas, if you should entreat him, would not bear, 

That you in flouting old Latinus can be fine. 

Yet can you say no more against these toys of mine 
Than I have said; what boot tooth with a tooth to whet ? 
You must have flesh, if you to glut yourself be set. 

Loose not your pains; 'gainst them who on themselves are 
doting 

Keep you your sting : we know these things of ours are 
nothing. 

I am not bound to utter no follies, so I be not 
deceived to know them; and wittingly to err is so 
ordinary in me that I err not much otherwise, and 
seldom err casually. It is a small matter to yield the 
fond actions unto the rashness of my humours, since 
I cannot warrant myself ordinarily to yield them the 
vicious. Being at Barleduc I saw for the com¬ 
mendation of Renate the King of Sicily s memory a 
picture which with his own hands he had made of 
himself, presented unto our King Francis the Second. 
Why is it not as lawful for every man else to pourtray 
himself with his pen as it was for him to do it with a 
pencil ? I will not then forget this blemish, unfit to 
be seen of all. That is irresolution, a most incom¬ 
modious defect in the negotiation of worldly affairs. 
I cannot resolve in matters admitting doubtfulness : 

Ne si, ne no, nel cuor mi suona intiero. 

Nor yea, nor nay, sounds clearly in my heart. 

I can maintain an opinion, but not make choice of 
it; for in human things what side soever a man 
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leaneth on, many appearances present themselves unto 
us which confirm us in them; and Chrysippus the 
philosopher was wont to say that he would learn 
nothing else of his masters, Zeno and Cleanthes, but 
their doctrines simply, for proofs and reasons he would 
find enough of himself. Let me turn to what side I 
will, I ever find sufficient matter and likelihood to keep 
myself unto it. Thus keep I doubt and liberty to 
myself, to choose, until occasion urge me, and then (to 
confess the truth), as the common saying is, I cast my 
feather to the wind, and yield to fortune’s mercy. A 
very light inclination and a slender circumstance 
carries me away. 

Dum in dubio est animus paulo momento hue atque illuc 
impellitur. 

While mind is in suspense, with small ado, 

’Tis hither, thither, driven fro and to. 

The uncertainty of my judgment is in many occur¬ 
rences so equally balanced as I would willingly com¬ 
promise it to the deciding of chance and of the dice. 
And I note with great consideration of our human 
imbecility, the examples which the history of God itself 
hath left us of this use, to remit the determination of 
elections in doubtful matters unto fortune and hazard. 
Sors cecidit super Matthiam (The lot fell upon 
Matthias). Human reason is a two-edged dangerous 
sword; even in Socrates his hand, her most inward 
and familiar friend, mark what a many-ended staff 
it is. 

§ 

There was never so base a porter, nor so silly a 
woman, but thought he had sufficient wit for his 
provision. We easily know in others the advantage 
of courage, of bodily strength, of experience, of dis- 
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position, and of beauty, but we never yield the advan¬ 
tage of judgment to anybody; and the reasons which 
part from the simple natural discourse in others, we 
think that had we but looked that way, we had surely 
found them. The skill, the knowledge, the style, and 
such-like parts which we see in strange works we easily 
perceive whether they exceed ours; but the mere 
productions of wit and understanding every man 
deemeth it lieth in him to meet with the very like, and 
doth hardly perceive the weight and difficulty of it, 
except (and that very scarcely) in an extreme and 
incomparable distance. ... It is commonly said that 
the justest portion Nature hath given us of the graces 
is that of sense and understanding, for there is no man 
but is contented with the share she hath allotted him. 
Is it not reason ? He who should see beyond that, 
should see further than his sight. I persuade myself 
to have good and sound opinions; but who is not so 
persuaded of his own ? One of the best trials I have 
of it is the small esteem I make of myself; for had 
they not been well assured they would easily have 
suffered themselves to be deceived by the affection I 
bear unto myself. ^ 

As for my opinions, I find them infinitely bold and 
constant to condemn mine insufficiency.^ As to say 
truth, it is a subject whereabout I exercise my judg¬ 
ment as much as about any other. The world looks 
ever for right; I turn my sight inward, there I fix it, 
there I amuse it. Every man looks before himself, I 
look within myself: I have no business but with 
myself. I incessantly consider, control, and taste 
myself: other men go ever elsewhere if they think 
well on it; they go ever forward. 
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nemo in sese tentat descendere. 

No man attempteth this essay, 

Into himself to find the way. 

As for me, I rule me into myself. This capacity of 
sifting out the truth, what and howsoever it be in me, 
and this free humour I have, not very easily to subject 
my belief, I owe especially unto myself, for the most 
constant and general imaginations I have are those 
which, as one would say, were bom with me; they 
are natural unto me, and wholly mine. I produced 
them raw and simple, of a hardy and strong pro¬ 
duction, but somewhat troubled and unperfect, which 
I have since established and fortified by the authority 
of others, and by the sound examples of ancients, with 
whom I have found myself conformable in judgment: 
those have assured me of my holdfast of them, and 
have given me both the enjoying and possession 
thereof more absolute and more clear. The com¬ 
mendation which every man seeks after for a vivacity 
and promptitude of wit, I challenge the same by the 
order of a notable and far-sounding action, or of 
some particular sufficiency. I pretend it by the 
order, correspondency, and tranquillity of opinions 
and customs. Omnino si quidquam est decorum, nihil 
est profecto magis quam aquabilitas universes vita, turn 
singularum actionum : quam conservare non possis, si 
aliorum naturam imitans, omittas tuam (Clearly if any¬ 
thing be decent for a man, nothing is more than an 
even carriage and equability of his whole life, and 
every action therein, which you cannot uphold if 
following the nature of others you let pass your own). 
Behold here then how far forth I find myself guilty of 
that first part I said to be in the vice of presumption. 
Concerning the second, which consisteth in not 
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esteeming sufficiently of others, I wot not whether I 
can so well excuse myself; for whatsoever it cost me, I 
intend to speak what is of it. It may be that the con¬ 
tinual commerce I have with ancient humours and the 
idea of those rich minds of former ages do bring me 
out of liking and distaste both of others and of myself, 
or that we live in an age which produceth things but 
mean and indifferent. So it is that I know nothing 
worthy any great admiration. Also I know not many 
men so familiarly as I should to be able to judge of 
them; and those with whom the quality of my con¬ 
dition doth ordinarily make me conversant are for the 
most part such as have little care for the manuring of 
the soul, and to whom nothing is proposed for chief 
felicity but honour, and for absolute perfection but 
valour. Whatsoever I see or beauteous or worthy 
in any other man, I willingly commend and regard; 
yea, and I often endear myself with what I think of it, 
and allow myself to lie so far forth, for I cannot invent 
a false subject. I willingly witness with my friends 
what I find praiseworthy in them. And, of an inch of 
valour, I willingly make an inch and a half; but to 
lend them qualities they have not, I cannot, and 
openly to defend their imperfections, I may not; yea, 
be they mine enemies, I shall sincerely give them their 
due in witnessing their worth or honour. My affection 
may change; my judgment never. And I confound 
not my quarrel with other circumstances that are 
impertinent and belong not unto it. And I am so 
jealous of the liberty of my judgment that for what 
passion soever I can hardly quit it. I wrong myself 
more in lying than him of whom I lie. This com¬ 
mendable and generous custom of the Persian nation 
is much noted. They speak very honourably and 
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justly of their mortal enemies, and with those with 
whom they were at deadly feud and war, so far forth 
as the merit of their virtue deserved. I know divers 
men who have sundry noble and worthy parts; some 
wit, some courage, some dexterity, some conscience, 
some a readiness in speech, some one science, and some 
another; but of a great man in general, and that hath 
so many excellent parts together, or but one in such a 
degree of excellency as he may thereby be admired, or 
but compared to those of former ages whom we 
honour, my fortune hath not permitted me to see one. 

§ 

I am not overmuch greedily desirous of sallets or of 

fruits, except melons. My father hated all manner of 

sauces; I love them all. Overmuch eating doth hurt 

and distemper me, but for the quality I have yet no 

certain knowledge that any meat offends me; I never 

observe either a full or waned moon, nor make a 

difference between the springtime or autumn. There 

are certain inconstant and unknown motions in us; 

for (by way of example) I have heretofore found 

radish roots to be very good for me, then very hurtful, 

and now again very well agreeing with my stomach. 

In divers other things I feel my appetite to change, 

and my stomach to diversify from time to time. I 

have altered my course of drinking, sometimes from 

white to claret wine, and then from claret to white 
again. 

I am very friand and gluttonous of fish, and keep 
my shroving days upon fish days, and my feasts upon 
fctftmg days. I believe as some others do, that fish is 
of hghter digestion than flesh. As I make it a con¬ 
science to eat flesh upon a fish day, so doth my taste 
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to eat fish and flesh together. The diversity between 
them seems to me over-distant. Even from my youth 
I was wont now and then to steal from some repast, 
either that I might sharpen my stomach against the 
next day (for, as Epicurus was wont to fast, and made 
but sparing meals, thereby to accustom his volup¬ 
tuousness to neglect plenty. I, contrary to him, to 
inure my sensuality to speed the better, and more 
merrily to make use of plenty), or else I fasted, the 
better to maintain my vigour for the service or per¬ 
formance of some bodily or mental action; for both 
are strangely dulled and idled in me, through over¬ 
much fullness and repleteness (and, above all, I hate 
that foolish combination of so sound and buxom a 
goddess with that indigested and belching god, all 
puffed with the fume of his liquor), or to recover my 
crazed stomach, or because I wanted some good 
company. And I say as Epicurus said, that a man 
should not so much respect what he eateth as with 
whom he eateth; and commend Chilon, that he would 
not promise to come to Periander's feast before he 
knew certainly who were the other bidden guests. 
No viands are so sweetly pleasing, no sauce so tasteful, 
as that which is drawn from conversable and mutual 

society. 
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HIS BODILY DISPOSITIONS 

Nothing ought so much to be recommended unto 
youth as activity and vigilancy. Our life is nothing 
but motion. I am hardly shaken, and am slow in all 
things, be it to rise, to go to bed, or to my meals. 
Seven of the clock in the morning is to me an early 
hour; and where I may command, I neither dine 
before eleven nor sup till after six. I have heretofore 
imputed the cause of agues or maladies, whereunto I 
have fallen, to the lumpish heaviness or drowsy dull¬ 
ness which my long sleeping had caused me, and ever 
repented me to fall asleep again in the morning. 
Plato condemns more the excess of sleeping than the 
surfeit of drinking. I love to lie hard and alone, yea 
and without a woman by me: after the kingly 
manner, somewhat well and warm covered. I never 
have my bed warmed, but since I came to be an old 
man, if need require, I have clothes given me to warm 
my feet and my stomach. Great Scipio was taxed to 
be a sluggard or heavy sleeper (in my conceit) for no 
other cause but that men were offended; he only 
should be the man in whom no fault might justly be 
found. If there be any curiosity in my behaviour or 
manner of life, it is rather about my going to bed 
than anything else; but if need be, I generally yield 
and accommodate myself unto necessity, as well and 
as quietly as any other whosoever. Sleeping hath 

io 7 
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possessed a great part of my life; and, as old as I 
am, I can sleep eight or nine hours together. 

§ 

The best of my corporal complexions is that I am 
flexible and little opiniative. I have certain inclina¬ 
tions more proper and ordinary and more pleasing 
than others. But with small ado and without com¬ 
pulsion I can easily leave them and embrace the con¬ 
trary. A young man should trouble his rules to stir 
up his vigour, and take heed he suffer not the same 
to grow faint, sluggish, or testy; for there is no 
course of life so weak and sottish as that which is 
managed by order, method, and discipline. . . . The 
most contrary quality in an honest man is nice deli¬ 
cateness, and to be tied to one certain particular 
fashion. It is particular, if it be not supple and 
pliable. It is a kind of reproach, through impuis- 
sance, not to do or not to dare what one seeth his 
other companions do or dare. Let such men keep 
their kitchen. It is indecent in all other men, but 
vicious and intolerable in one professing arms, who 
(as Philopoemen said) should fashion himself to all 
manner of inequality and diversity of life. Although 
I have (as much as might be) been inured to liberty 
and fashioned to indifferency, yet in growing aged I 
have through carelessness relied more upon certain 
forms (my age is now exempted from institution, and 
hath not anything else to look unto but to maintain 
itself) which custom hath already, without thinking 
on it, in certain things so well imprinted her character 
in me that I deem it a kind of excess to leave them. 
And without long practice I can neither sleep by day, 
nor eat between meals, nor break my fast, nor go to 
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bed without some intermission (as of three hours 
after supper) ... nor bear mine own sweat, nor 
quench my thirst either with clear water or wine 
alone, nor continue long bare-headed, nor have mine 
hair cut after dinner. And I could as hardly spare 
my gloves as my shirt, or forbear washing of my 
hands both in the morning and rising from the 
table; or lie in a bed without a testem and curtains 
about it, as if most necessary things. I could dine 
without a table-cloth, but hardly without a clean nap¬ 
kin, as Germans commonly do; I foul and sully them 
more than either they or the Italians, and I seldom 
use either spoon or fork. I am sorry we follow not a 
custom which, according to the example of kings, I 
have seen begun by some, that upon every course or 
change of dish, as we have shift of clean trenchers, so 
we might have change of clean napkins. We read 
that the laborious soldier Marius, growing old, grew 
more nicely delicate in his drinking, and would taste 
no drink except in a peculiar cup of his. As for me, 
I observe a kind of like method in glasses, and of one 
certain form, and drink not willingly in a common 
glass, nor more than of one ordinary hand. I mislike 
all manner of metal in regard of a bright transparent 
matter; let mine eyes also have taste of what I drink 
according to their capacity. I am beholding to cus¬ 
tom for many such nicenesses and singularities. 
Nature hath also on the other side bestowed this 
upon me, that I cannot well brook two full meals in 
one day without surcharging my stomach, nor the 
mere abstinence of one without filling myself with 
wind, drying my mouth, and dulling my appetite; 
and I do find great offence by a long serene or night- 
calm. For some years since, in the out-roads or 
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night-services that happen in times of wars, which 
many times continue all night, five or six hours after 
my stomach begins to qualm, my head feeleth a 
violent aching, so that I can hardly hold out till 
morning without vomiting. When others go to 
breakfast I go to sleep, and within a while after I 
shall be as fresh and jolly as before. 

§ 

Both in health and in sickness I have willingly 
seconded and given myself over to those appetites 
that pressed me. I allow great authority to my 
desires and propensions. I love not to cure one evil 
by another mischief. I hate those remedies that im¬ 
portune more than sickness. To be subject to the 
colic, and to be tied to abstain from the pleasure I 
have in eating of oysters, are two mischiefs for one. 
The disease pincheth us on the one side, the rule on 
the other. Since we are ever in danger to misdo, let 
us rather hazard ourselves to follow pleasure. Most 
men do contrary, and think nothing profitable that is 
not painful; facility is by them suspected. Mine 
appetite hath in divers things very happily accommo¬ 
dated and ranged itself to the health of my stomach. 
Being young, acrimony and tartness in sauces did 
greatly delight me, but, my stomach being since glutted 
therewith, my taste hath likewise seconded the same. 
Wine hurts the sick; it is the first thing that with an 
invincible distaste brings my mouth out of taste. 
Whatsoever I receive unwillingly or distastefully hurts 
me, whereas nothing doth it whereon I feed with 
hunger and relish. I never received harm by any 
action that was very pleasing unto me. And yet 
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III 


have made all medicinal conclusions largely to yield 
to my pleasures. . . . 

§ 

If your physician think it not good that you sleep, 
that you drink wine, or eat such and such meats, 
care not you for that; I will find you another that 
shall not be of his opinion. The diversity of physical 
arguments and medicinal opinions embraceth all 
manner of forms. I saw a miserable sick man, for 
the infinite desire he had to recover, ready to burst, 
yea, and to die with thirst, whom not long since 
another physician mocked, utterly condemning the 
other’s counsel as hurtful for him. Had not he be¬ 
stowed his labour well? A man of that coat is 
lately dead of the stone, who during the time of his 
sickness used extreme abstinence to withstand his 
evil; his fellows affirm that, contrary, his long fast¬ 
ing had withered and dried him up, and so concocted 
the gravel in his kidneys. I have found that in my 
hurts and other sicknesses earnest talking distempers 
and hurts me as much as any disorder I commit. 
My voice costs me dear, and wearieth me; for I have 
it loud, shrill, and forced, so that, when I have had 
occasion to entertain the ears of great men about 
weighty affairs, I have often troubled them with care 
how to moderate my voice. This story deserveth to 
be remembered and to divert me. A certain man in 
one of the Greek schools spake very loud, as I do; 
the master of the ceremonies sent him word he should 
speak lower. “ Let him (quoth he) send me the tone 
or key in which he would have me speak.” The 
other replied that he should take his tone from his 
ears to whom he spake. If he understood himself 
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he spake well who said : “Speak according to what 
you have to do with your audience.” For if this is 
to say, “ Let it suffice that he heareth you,” or 
“ Regulate yourself by him,” I cannot but hold it to 
be reasonable. The tone and movement of the voice 
hath some expression or signification of my meaning. 
It is in me to direct the same, that so I may the 
better represent myself. There is a voice to instruct, 
one to flatter, and another to chide. I will not only 
have my voice come to him, but peradventure to 
wound and pierce him. When I brawl and rate my 
lackey with a sharp and piercing tone, were it fit he 
should come to me and say: “ Master, speak softly, 
I understand and hear you very well ” ? Est quadam 
vox ad auditum accommodate non magnitudine sed 
proprietate (There is a kind of voice well applied to 
the hearing, not by the greatness of it, but by the 
propriety). The word is half his that speaketh and 
half his that hearkeneth unto it. 

§ 

My manner of life is always the same, both in 
sickness and in health; one same bed, the same hours, 
the same meat, the same drink doth serve me. I add 
nothing to them but the moderation of more or less, 
according to my strength or appetite. My health is 
to keep my accustomed state free from care and 
trouble. I see that sickness doth on the one side 
in some sort divert me from it, and, if I believe 
physicians, they on the other side will turn me from 
it; so that both by fortune and by art I am clean 
out of my right bias. I believe nothing more cer¬ 
tainly than this, that I cannot be offended by the use 
of things which I have so long accustomed. It is in 
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the hands of custom to give our life what form it 
pleaseth, in that it can do all in all. It is the drink 
of Circe’s diversified our nature as they think good. 
How many nations near bordering upon us imagine 
the fear of the serene or night-calm to be but a jest, 
which so apparently doth blast and hurt us, and 
whereof our mariners, our watermen, and our country¬ 
men make but a laughing-stock? You make a Ger¬ 
man sick if you lay him upon a mattress, as you dis¬ 
temper an Italian upon a feather-bed, and a French¬ 
man to lay him in a bed without curtains, or lodge 
him in a chamber without a fire. A Spaniard cannot 
well brook to feed after our fashion, nor we endure to 
drink as the Swizzers. ... To conclude, each several 
nation hath divers customs, fashions, and usages, 
which to some others are not only unknown and 
strange, but savage, barbarous, and wondrous. 
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THE WORST OF VICES 

Among vices there is none I hate more than cruelty, 
both by nature and judgment, as the extremest of 
all vices. If I but see a chicken’s neck pulled off, or 
a pig stickt, I cannot choose but grieve; and I cannot 
well endure a seely dew-bedabbled hare to groan, 
when she is seized upon by the hounds. 

§ 

I am very tenderly compassionate of other men’s 
afflictions, and should easily weep for company if 
on any occasion I were able to weep. Nothing so 
tempts me to tears as tears do : not genuine ones only, 
but howsoever, whether feigned or painted. I do 
not greatly wail for the dead, but rather envy them. 
Yet do I much wail and moan the dying. Savages 
do not so much offend me with their roasting and 
eating of dead bodies as do those which torment and 
persecute the living. Let any man be executed by 
law, how deservedly soever, I cannot endure to be¬ 
hold the execution with an unrelenting eye. Some 
one going about to witness the clemency of Julius 
Cassar, he was (said he) tractable and mild in matters 

of revenge_Philemon his secretary, who would 

have poisoned him, had no sharper punishment of 
him than an ordinary death. Without saying who 
this Latin author is, who as an example of clemency 
dares to cite the mere killing of those by whom a 
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man has been offended, it is easy to guess that he 
has in mind the vile and horrible cruelties which the 
Roman tyrants brought into fashion. As for me, 
even in matters of justice, whatsoever is beyond a 
simple death I deem it to be mere cruelty. And 
especially amongst us, who ought to have a regardful 
respect, that their souls should be sent to heaven, 
which cannot be, having first by intolerable tortures 
agitated, and as it were brought them to despair. 


§ 


It was my fortune to be at Rome upon a day that 
one Catena, a notorious thief, was executed : at his 
strangling no man of the company seemed to be 
moved to any ruth; but, when he came to be quar¬ 
tered, the executioner gave no blow that was not 
accompanied with a piteous voice and hearty ex¬ 
clamation, as if every man had had a feeling sym¬ 
pathy or lent his senses to the poor mangled wretch. 
Such inhuman outrages and barbarous excesses should 
be exercised against the rind, and not practised 
against the quick. In a case somewhat like unto 
this did Artaxerxes mitigate the sharpness of the 
ancent laws of Persia, appointing that the lords 
which had trespassed in their estate, whereas they 
were wont to be whipt, should merely be stript naked 
and their clothes whipt for them: and where they 
were accustomed to have their hair pulled off, they 
should only have their hat taken off. ... I live in 
an age wherein we abound with incredible examples 
this vice, through the licentiousness of our civil 
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and intestine wars : and read all ancient stories, be 
they never so tragical, you shall find none to equal 
those we daily see practised. But that has nothing 
made me acquainted with it. I could hardly be per¬ 
suaded, before I had seen it, that the world could 
have afforded so marble-hearted and savage-minded 
men. ... As for me, I could never without distress 
endure the pursuit and killing of an innocent defence¬ 
less beast, of whom we receive no offence at all. And 
when, as commonly happens, the stag, breathless and 
exhausted, having no other remedy left him doth 
yield and bequeath himself unto us that pursue him, 
with tears suing to us for mercy, this was ever a 
grievous spectacle unto me. I seldom take any beast 
alive but I give him his liberty. 

two men convicted of robbery with violence were flogged 
with a mediaeval instrument of torture, the cat-o’-nine-tails. 
If we have not yet learnt that violence cannot be cast out by 
violence it would seem that we are incapable of learning. 
That flogging is a vile degradation, both of the flogger and the 
flogged, admits of no question : it is the expression and mass- 
gratification of a vicious hysteria. So long as the torture 
of convicts remains part of our penal system, we in England 
cannot pretend to civilization.—G. B. 
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These are but my humours and opinions, and I 
deliver them but to show what my conceit is, and not 
what ought to be believed. Wherein I aim at nothing 
but to display myself, who peradventure (if a new 
prenticeship change me) shall be another to-morrow. 
I have no authority to purchase belief, neither do I 
desire it, knowing well that I am not sufficiently taught 
to instruct others. 

Some, having read my precedent chapter, told me 
not long since, in mine own house, I should somewhat 
more have extended myself in the discourse con¬ 
cerning the institution of children. Now, madam, if 
there were any sufficiency in me touching that subject, 
I could not better employ the same than to bestow it 


as a present upon that little lad who ere long threat- 
eneth to make a happy issue from out your honourable 
womb, for, madam, you are too generous to begin 
with other than a man-child. And, having had so 
great a part in the conduct of your successful marriage, 
I may challenge some right and interest in the great¬ 
ness and prosperity of all that shall proceed from it. 
Moreover, the ancient and rightful possession which 
you from time to time have ever had and still have 
over my service, urgeth me with more than ordinary 
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And truly my meaning is but to show that the greatest 
difficulty, and importing all human knowledge, seem- 
eth to be in this point, where the nurture and insti¬ 
tution of young children is in question. For, as in 
matters of husbandry the labour that must be used 
before sowing, setting, and planting, yea in planting 
itself, is most certain and easy, but when that which 
was sown, set, and planted cometh to take life, before 
it come to ripeness much ado and great variety of pro¬ 
ceeding belongeth to it: so in men, it is no great 
matter to get them; but, once they are born, what 
continual cares, what diligent attendance, what 
doubts and fears do daily wait on their parents and 
tutors before they can be nurtured and brought to any 
good ? The fore-show of their inclination whilst they 
are young is so uncertain, their humours so variable, 
their promises so changing, their hopes so false, and 
their proceedings so doubtful, that it is very hard (yea 
for the wisest) to ground any certain judgment or 
assured success upon them. Behold Cymon, view 
Themistocles, and a thousand others, how they have 
differed from their earlier selves and falsified the 
expectation of such as knew them. 1 he young whelps 
both of dogs and bears at first sight show their natural 
disposition; but men, headlong embracing this cus¬ 
tom or fashion, following that humour or opinion, 
admitting this or that passion, allowing of that or this 
law, are easily changed and soon disguised. ^ et is it 
hard to force the natural propension or readiness of the 
mind : whereby it followeth that, for want of heedy 
foresight in those that could not guide their course 
well, they often waste much time in trying to instruct 
young children in matters for which they have no 

aptitude. 
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§ 

I would rather prefer [in a child’s tutor] wisdom, 
judgment, civil customs, and modest behaviour, than 
bare and mere literal learning; and that in this charge 
he hold a new course. Some never cease brawling in 
their scholars’ ears (as if they were still pouring in a 
funnel) to follow their book, yet is their charge nothing 
else but to repeat what hath been told them before. I 
would have a tutor to correct this part, and that at first 
entrance, according to the capacity of the wit he hath 
in hand, he should begin to make show of it, making 
him to have a smack of all things, and how to choose 
and distinguish them without help of others, some¬ 
times opening him the way, other times leaving him to 
open it by himself. I would not have him to invent 
and speak alone, but suffer his disciple to speak when 
his turn cometh. Socrates, and after him Arcesilaus, 
made their scholars to speak first, and then would 
speak themselves. Obest plerumque iis qui disccre 
volunt, auctontas eorurn qui docent (Most commonly the 

authority of them that teach hinders them that would 
learn). 

It is therefore meet that he make him first trot on 
before him, whereby he may the better judge of his 
pace, and so guess how long he will hold out, that 
accordingly he may fit his strength, for want of which 
proportion we often mar all. And to know how to 
make a good choice, and how far forth one may proceed 
(still keeping a due measure), is one of the hardest 
labours I know. It is a sign of a noble, and effect of 
an undaunted spirit, to know how to second, and how 
tar forth he shaU condescend to his childish pro¬ 
ceedings, and how to guide them. As for myself, I 
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can better and with more strength walk up than down 
a hill. Those which, according to our common 
fashion, undertake with one self-same lesson, and like 
manner of education, to direct many spirits of divers 
forms and different humours, it is no marvel if among 
a multitude of children they scarce meet with two or 
three that reap any good fruit by their discipline, or 
that come to any perfection. I would not only have 
him to demand an accompt of the words contained in 
his lesson, but of the sense and substance thereof, and 
judge of the profit he hath made of it, not by the 
testimony of his memory, but by the witness of his 
life. And what he lately learned he should cause him 
to set forth and portray the same into sundry shapes, 
and then to accommodate it to as many different and 
several subjects, whereby he shall perceive whether he 
have yet apprehended the same. 

§ 

I have often noticed this vice, that in lieu of taking 
acquaintance of others we only endeavour to make 
ourselves known to them; and we are more ready to 
utter such merchandise as we have than to engross 
and purchase new commodities. Silence and modesty 
are qualities very convenient to civil conversation. 
It is also necessary that a young man be rather taught 
to be discreetly sparing and close-handed than 
prodigally wasteful and lavish in his expenses, and 
moderate in husbanding his wealth when he shal 
come to possess it. And not to take pepper in the 
nose for every foolish tale that shall be spoken in his 
presence, because it is an uncivil importunity to con¬ 
tradict whatsoever is not agreeing to our humour : let 
him be pleased to correct himself. ... He shall be 
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taught not to enter rashly into discourse or contesting 
but when he shall encounter with a champion worthy 
his strength. And then would I not have him employ 
all the tricks that may fit his turn, but only such as 
may stand him in most stead. That he be taught to 
be curious in making choice of his reasons, loving 
pertinency, and by consequence brevity. That, above 
all, he be instructed to yield, yea, to quit his weapons 
unto truth, as soon as he shall discern the same, 
whether it proceed from his adversary or upon better 
advice from himself; for he shall not be preferred to 
any place of eminency above others for repeating of a 
prescript part; and he is not engaged to defend any 
cause further than he may approve it. 


§ 

The mind that harboureth philosophy ought by 
reason of her sound health to make the body also 
sound and healthy; it ought to make her contentment 
to shine through in all exterior parts; it ought to 
shapen and model all outward demeanours to the 
model of it; and by consequence arm him that doth 
possess it with a gracious stoutness and lively audacity, 
with an active and pleasing gesture, and with a settled 
and cheerful countenance. The most evident token 
and apparent sign of true wisdom is a constant and 
unconstrained rejoicing, whose estate is like unto all 
things above the moon, that is ever clear, always 
bright. It is baroco and baralipton that makes their 
Mowers prove so base and idle, and not philosophy; 
they know her not but by hearsay. What ? Is it not 
she that cleareth all storms of the mind ? And teach- 
eth misery, famine, and sickness to laugh? Not by 
reason of some imaginary epicycles, but by natural and 
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palpable reasons. She aimeth at nothing but virtue; 
it is virtue she seeks after; which, as the school saith, 
is not pitched on the top of a high, steepy, or in¬ 
accessible hill; for they that have come unto her 
affirm that clean contrary she keeps her stand and 
holds her mansion in a fair, flourishing, and pleasant 
plain, whence, as from a high watch-tower, she 
surveyeth all things to be subject unto her. 

§ 

This institution [the education of children] ought to 
be directed by a sweet-severe mildness; not as some 
do, who in lieu of gently bidding children to the ban¬ 
quet of letters, present them with nothing but horror 
and cruelty. Let me have this violence and com¬ 
pulsion removed, there is nothing that, in my seeming, 
doth more bastardize and dizzy a well-born and gentle 
nature. If you would have him stand in awe of 
shame and punishment, do not so much inure him to 
it. Accustom him patiently to endure sweat and cold, 
the sharpness of the wind, the heat of the sun, and how 
to despise all hazards. Remove from him all niceness 
and quaintness in clothing, in lying, in eating, and in 
drinking; fashion him to all things, that he prove not 
a fair and wanton-puling boy, but a lusty and 
vigorous boy. When I was a child, when I became a 
man, and now when I am old, I have ever judged and 
believed the same. But, amongst other things, I could 
never away with this kind of discipline used in most of 
our colleges. It had peradventure been less hurtful if 
they had somewhat inclined to mildness or gentle 
entreaty. It is a very prison of captivated youth and 
proves dissolute in punishing it before it be so. Come 
upon them when they are going to their lesson, and 
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you hear nothing but whipping and brawling, both of 
children tormented and masters besotted with anger 
and chafing. How wide are they which go about to 
allure a child’s mind to go to his book, being yet but 
tender and fearful, with a stern, frowning counten¬ 
ance, and with hands full of rods? 0 wicked and 
pernicious manner of teaching ! which Quintilian hath 
very well noted, that this imperious kind of authority— 
namely, this way of punishing children—draws many 
dangerous inconveniences within. How much more 
decent were it to see their school-houses and forms 
strewed with green boughs and flowers than with 
bloody birchen-twigs? If it lay in me I would do as 
the philosopher Speussippus did, who caused the 
pictures of Gladness and Joy, of Flora and of the 
Graces, to be set up round about his school-house. 

Where their profit lieth, there should also be their 
recreation. 


$ 


The Ambassadors of Samos being come to Cleo- 
menes, King of Sparta, prepared with a long prolix 
oration, to stir him up to war against the tyrant 
Policrates, after he had listened a good while unto 
them his answer was : " Touching your exordium or 
beginning, I have forgotten it; the middle I remember 

Tt/™ COnclusion I will do nothing in 
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and the orators were put to such a shift as they knew 
not What to reply. And what said another? The 
Athenians from out two of their cunning architects 
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piece of work, and thereby drew the judgments of the 
common people unto his liking; but the other in few 
words spake thus : “ Lords of Athens, what this man 
hath said I will perform." 

§ 

There is no better way [of educating children] than 
to allure the affection and to entice the appetite; 
otherwise a man shall breed but asses laden with,. 
books. With jerks of rods they have their satchels 
full of learning given them to keep. Which to do 
well, one must not only harbour in himself, but wed 
and marry the same with his mind. 
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THE GOLDEN MEAN 

To have a perfect insight into a good, draws with it an 
absolute insight into evil; and sorrow hath in her 
tender beginning something that is unavoidable, and 
voluptuousness in her excessive end something that is 
evitable. Plato coupleth them together, and would 
have it to be the equal office of fortitude to combat 
against sorrows and fight against the immoderate and 
charming blandishments of sensuality. They are two 
fountains, at which whoso draweth, whence, when, 
and as much as he needeth, be it a city, be it a man, be 
it a beast, he is very happy. The first must be taken 
for physic and necessity, and more sparingly; the 
second for thirst, but not unto drunkenness. Pain, 
voluptuousness, love, and hate are the first passions 
a child feeleth; if reason approach, and they apply 
themselves unto it, that is virtue. I have a dictionary 
severally and wholly to myself. I pass the time when 
it is foul and incommodious; when it is fair and good I 
will not pass it. I run it over again, and take hold of 
it. A man should run the bad, and settle himself in 
the good. This vulgar phrase of pastime and to pass 
the time represents the custom of those wise men who 
think to have no better account of their life than to 
pass it over and escape it; to pass it over and baulk it, 
and so much as in them lieth to ignore and avoid it, as 
a thing of an irksome, tedious, and to be disdained 
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quality. But I know it to be otherwise, and find it to 
be both prizeable and commodious. 

§ 

According as the possession of life is more short, I 
must endeavour to make it more profound and full. 
Other men feel the sweetness of contentment and 
prosperity. I feel it as well as they, but it is not in 
passing and gliding; yet should it be studied, tasted, 
and ruminated, thereby to yield it condign thanks, 
that it pleased to grant the same unto us. They 
enjoy their pleasures, as that of sleep, without knowing 
them; to the end that sleep should not dully and 
unfeelingly escape me, and that I might better taste 
and be acquainted with it, I have heretofore found it 
good to be troubled and interrupted in the same. I 
have a kind of contentment to consult with myself, 
which consultation I do superficially run over, but 
considerately sound the same, and apply my reason to 
entertain and receive it, which is now become fro- 
ward, peevish, and distasted. Do I find myself in 
some quiet mood ? Is there any sensuality that tickles 
me ? I do not suffer the same to busy itself or dally 
about senses, but associate my mind unto it. Not to 
engage or plunge itself therein, but therein to take 
delight; not to lose, but therein to find itself. And 
for her part I employ her to view herself in that 
prosperous state, to ponder and esteem the good 
fortune she hath, and to amplify the same. 

§ 

It is an absolute perfection, and as it were divine, 
for a man to know how to enjoy his being loyally. 
We seek for other conditions because we understand 
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not the use of ours, and go out of ourselves forsomuch 
as we know not what abiding there is. We may long 
enough get upon stilts, for, be we upon them, yet must 
we go with our own legs; and, sit we upon the highest 
throne of the world, yet sit we upon our own tail. 
The best and most commendable lives and best 
pleasing men are (in my conceit) those which with 
order are fitted and with decorum are ranged to the 
common mould and human model, but without wonder 
or extravagancy. 


§ 

When I dance, I dance; and when I sleep, I sleep; 
and when I am solitary walking in a fair orchard, if 
my thoughts have a while entertained themselves with 
strange occurrences, I do another while bring them to 
walk with me in the orchard and to be partakers of the 
pleasure of that solitariness and of myself. Nature 
hath like a kind mother observed this, that such 
actions as she for our necessities hath enjoined unto us 
should also be voluptuous unto us, and doth not only 
by reason but also by appetite invite us unto them; 
it were injustice to corrupt her rules. 

§ 

A man must learn to endure that patiently which he 
cannot avoid conveniently. Our life is composed, as 
is the harmony of the world, of contrary things; so 
of divers tunes, some pleasant, some harsh, some 
sharp, some flat, some low, and some high. What 
would that musician say that should love but some 
one of them? He ought to know how to use them 
severally, and how to intermingle them. So should 
we both of goods and evils which are consubstantial to 
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our life; our being cannot subsist without this com¬ 
mixture, whereto one side is no less necessary than the 
other. To go about to kick against natural necessity 
were to represent the folly of Ctesiphon, who under¬ 
took to strike or wince with his mule. 



XXII 


THE DISCIPLINE OF DOUBT 

Whatsoever is told us, and whatever we learn, we 
should ever remember it is man who delivereth and 
man that receiveth. It is a mortal hand that presents 
it, and a mortal hand that receives it. Only things 
which come to us from heaven have right and 
authority of persuasion and marks of truth. . . . Our 
frail and defective condition ought at least make us 
behave ourselves more moderately and more circum¬ 
spectly in our changes. We should remember that, 
whatsoever we receive in our understanding, we often 
receive false things by the same instruments, which 
many times contradict and deceive themselves. And 
no marvel if they contradict themselves, being so easy 
to incline, and upon very slight occasions subject to 
waver and turn. Certain it is that our apprehension, 
our judgment, and our soul's faculties in general, do 
suffer according to the body’s motions and alterations, 
which are continual. 

§ 

A persuasion of certainty is a manifest testimony of 
foolishness, and of extreme uncertainty. And no 
peoples are less philosophers and more foolish, than 
Plato’s Philodoxes, or lovers of their own opinions. 
We must know whether fire be hot, whether snow be 
white, whether in our knowledge there be anything 
hard or soft. And touching the answers whereof they 
tell old tales, as to him who made a doubt of heat, to 
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whom one replied that to try he should cast himself 
into the fire; to him that denied the ice to be cold, 
that he should put some in his bosom; these answers 
are most unworthy the profession of a philosopher. 
If they had left us in our own natural state, admitting 
of strange appearances as they present themselves unto 
us by our senses, and had suffered us to follow our 
natural appetites, directed by the condition of our 
birth, they should then have reason to speak so. But 
from them it is that we have learnt to become judges 
of the world; it is from them we hold this conceit, that 
man’s reason is the general controller of all that is, 
both without and within heaven's vault; which em- 
braceth all, and can do all, and by means whereof all 
things are known and discerned. Those answers 
would be good among savages, who without any of 
Aristotle’s precepts, or so much as knowing the name 
of natural philosophy, enjoy most happily a long, a 
quiet, and a peaceable life. Those answers might 
haply avail more, and be of more force, than all that 
such folk can borrow from their reason and invention. 
All living creatures where the commandment of the 
natural law is yet pure and simple, yea beasts and all, 
might with us be capable of this answer; but they 
have renounced it. They shall not need to tell me it 
is true, for you both hear and see that it is so. 1 hey 
must tell me if I indeed feel what I think I feel; and, 
if I feel it, then let them tell me wherefore I feel it, 
and how and what. Let them tell me the name, the 
beginning, the tennons and the abuttings, of heat and 
of cold, with the qualities of him that is agent, or of 
the patient; or let them quit me their profession, 
which is neither to admit nor approve anything but by 
the way of reason. 
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§ 

The reason why men doubt not much of things is 
that common impressions are never thoroughly tried 
and sifted, their ground is not sounded, nor where the 
fault and weakness lieth. Men only debate and 
question of the branch, not of the tree. They ask not 
whether a thing be true, but whether it was understood 
or meant thus and thus. They enquire not whether 
Galen hath spoken anything of worth, but whether he 
spoke thus, or so, or otherwise. Truly there was some 
reason why this bridle or restraint of our judgment's 
liberty, and this tyranny over our beliefs, should 
extend itself even to schools and arts. The God of 
scholastical learning is Aristotle. It is religion to 
debate of his ordinances as of those of Lycurgus in 
Sparta. His doctrine is to us as a canon law, which 
peradventure is as false as another. I know not why 
I should not as readily accept either Plato’s Ideas, or 
Epicurus his Atoms and indivisible things, or the 
fullness and emptiness of Leucippus and Democritus, 
or the water of Thales, or Anaximander’s infinite of 
nature, or the air of Diogenes, or the numbers of 
proportion of Pythagoras, or the infinite of Par¬ 
menides, or the single-one of Musoeus, or the water and 
fire of Apollodorus, or the similarie and resembling 
parts of Anaxagoras, or the discord and concord of 
Empedocles, or the fire of Heraclitus, or any other 
opinion (of this infinite confusion of opinions and 
sentences, which this goodly human reason, by her 
certainty and clear-sighted vigilancy, brings forth in 
whatsoever it meddleth withal) as I should of Aris¬ 
totle s opinion, touching this subject of the principles 
of natural things; which he frameth of three parts, 
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that is to say, matter, form, and privation. And what 
greater vanity can there be than to make inanity 
itself the cause of the production of things? Priva¬ 
tion is a negative : with what humour could he make 
it the cause and beginning of things that are? Yet 
durst no man move that but for an exercise of logic : 
an exercise wherein nothing is disputed to put it in 
doubt, but to defend the author of the school from 
strange objections. His authority is the mark beyond 
which it is not lawful to enquire. 

§ 

Many times (as commonly it is my hap to do), 
having for exercise and sport’s sake undertaken to 
maintain an opinion contrary to mine, my mind, 
applying and turning itself that way, doth so tie me 
unto it as I find no more the reason of my former 
opinion, and so I leave it. Where I incline, there I 
entertain myself, howsoever it be, and am carried 
away by mine own weight. Every man could near- 
hand say as much of himself, would he but look into 
himself as I do. Preachers know that the emotion 
which surpriseth them, whilst they are in their earnest 
speech, doth animate them towards belief, and that 
being angry we more violently give ourselves to defend 
our proposition, imprint it in ourselves, and embrace 
the same with more vehemency and approbation than 
we did being in our temperate and reposed sense. 
You relate simply your case unto a lawyer; he answers 
faltering and doubtfully unto it, whereby you perceive 
it is indifferent unto him to defend either this or that 
side; all is one to him. If you have paid him well, if 
you have given him a good bait or fee to make him 
earnestly apprehend it, he begins to be interested in 
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the matter. If his will be moved or his mind inflamed, 
then will his reason be moved and his knowledge 
inflamed withal. See then an evident and undoubted 
truth presents itself to his understanding, wherein he 
discovers a new light, and believes it in good sooth, 
and so persuades himself. 



XXIII 

THE WISDOM OF MODERATION 

Experience hath also taught me this, that we lose 
ourselves with impatience. Evils have their life, 
their limits, their diseases, and their health. The 
constitution of diseases is framed by the pattern of 
the constitution of living creatures. They have their 
fortune limited even at their birth, and their days 
allotted them. He that shall imperiously go about, 
or by compulsion (contrary to their courses) to 
abridge them, doth lengthen and multiply them; and, 
instead of appeasing, doth harsell and wring them. I 
am of Crantor's opinion, that a man must neither 
obstinately nor frantically oppose himself against 
evils; nor through demissness of courage faintingly 
yield unto them, but according to their condition and 
ours naturally incline to them. A man must give 
sicknesses their passage. And I find that they stay 
least with me, because I allow them their swing, and 
let them do what they list. And, contrary to common 
received rules, I have without aid or art rid myself of 
some that are deemed the most obstinately lingering 
and unremovably obstinate. Let Nature work; let 
her have her will; she knoweth what she hath to do, 
and understands herself better than we do. But sue 
a one died of it, will you say; so shall you, doubtless, 
if not of that, yet of some other disease. And how 
many have we seen die when they have had a who e 
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college of physicians round about their bed and looking 
in their excrements? Example is a bright looking- 
glass, universal and for all shapes to look into. If it 
be a luscious or taste-pleasing potion take it hardily; 
it is ever so much present ease. So it be delicious and 
sweetly tasting, I will never stand much upon the 
name or colour of it. Pleasure is one of the chiefest 
kinds of profit. I have suffered rheums, gouty de- 
fluctions, relaxions, pantings of the heart, megrims, 
and other such-like accidents to grow old in me and 
die their natural death; all which have left me when 
I half inured and framed myself to foster them. 
They are better conjured by courtesy than by brag¬ 
ging or threats. We must gently obey and endure the 
laws of our condition. We are subject to grow aged, 
to become weak and to fall sick, in spite of all physic. 
It is the first lesson the Mexicans give their children. 
When they come out of their mother’s wombs they 
thus salute them : “My child, thou art come into the 
world to suffer; therefore suffer and hold thy peace." 
It is injustice for one to grieve that anything hath 
befallen to anyone which may happen to all men. 


§ 

It is not long since that I found one of the wisest 
men of France (among those of so mean fortune) 
studying hard in the comer of a great hall, which for 
that purpose was hung about with tapestry, and 
round about him a disordered rabble of his servants, 
grooms, and lackeys, prattling, playing, and hoyting; 
who told me (as Seneca in a manner saith of himself) 
that he learned and profited much by that hurly- 
burly or tintimare, as if beaten with that confused 
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noise he did so much the better recall and close himself 
into himself for serious contemplation; and that the 
said tempestuous rumours did strike and repercuss his 
thoughts inward. Whilst he was a scholar in Padua 
his study was ever placed so near the jangling of bells, 
the rattling of coaches, and rumbling tumults of the 
market-place, that for the service of his study he was 
fain not only to frame and inure himself to contemn, 
but to make good use of that turbulent noise. So¬ 
crates answered Alcibiades, who wondered how he 
could endure the continual tittle-tattle and incessant 
scolding of his wife, even as those who are accustomed 
to hear the ordinary creaking of the squeaking wheels 
of wells. Myself am clean contrary, for I have a tender 
brain, and easy to take snuff in the nose or to be 
transported. If my mind be busy alone the least 
stirring—yea, the buzzing of a fly—doth trouble and 
distemper the same. Seneca in his youth, having 
earnestly undertaken to follow the example of Sextius, 
to feed on nothing that were taken dead, could with 
pleasure (as himself averreth) live so a whole year; 
and left it only because he would not be suspected 
to borrow this rule from some new religions that 
instituted the same. He therewithal followed some 
precepts of Attalus, not to lie upon any kind of carpets 
or bedding that would yield under one; and until he 
grew very aged he never used but such as were very 
hard and unyielding to the body. What the custom 
of his days makes him accompt rudeness, ours makes 
us esteem wantonness. Behold the difference between 
my varlet’s life and mine. The Indians have nothing 
further from my form and strength. Well I wot that 
I have heretofore taken boys from begging that 
went roguing up and down to serve me, hoping to do 
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some good upon them, who have within a little while 
after left me, my fare and my livery, only that they 
might without control or check follow their former idle 
loitering life. One of which I found not long since 
gathering of mussels in a common sink for his dinner, 
whom (do what I could) I was never able, neither with 
entreaty to reclaim, nor by threatening to withdraw, 
from the sweetness he found in want, and delight he 
felt in roguing laziness. 


§ 

What egregious fools are we ! He hath passed his 
life in idleness, say we; alas ! I have done nothing 
this day. What; have you not lived? It is not 
only the fundamental but the noblest of your occupa¬ 
tions. Had I been placed or thought fit for the 
managing of great affairs, I would have showed what 
I could have performed. Have you known how to 
meditate and manage your life, you have accomplished 
the greatest work of all. For a man to show and 
exploit himself Nature hath no need of fortune; she 
equally shows herself upon all grounds, in all suits, 
before and behind, as it were without curtains, welt, 
or guard. Have you known how to compose your 
manners ? You have done more than he who hath 
composed books. Have you known how to take rest ? 
You have done more than he who hath taken empires 
and cities. The glorious masterpiece of man is to live 
to the repulse. All other things-as to reign, to 
govern, to hoard up treasure, to thrive, and to build 

—are for the most part but appendixes and supports 
thereunto. 
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§ 

The greatness of the mind is not so much to draw 
up and hale forward, as to know how to range, direct, 
and circumscribe itself. It holdeth for great what¬ 
soever is sufficient, and showeth her height in loving 
mean things better than eminent. There is nothing 
so goodly, so fair, and so lawful, as to play the man 
well and duly; nor science so hard and difficult as to 
know how to live this life well. And for all the 
infirmities we have, the most savage is to despise our 
being. Whoso will sequester or distract his mind, let 
him hardily do it, if he can, at what time his body is not 
well at ease, thereby to discharge it from that con¬ 
tagion. And elsewhere contrary, that she may assist 
and favour him, and not refuse to be partaker of his 
natural pleasures, and conjugally be pleased with 
them; adding thereunto, if she be the wiser, modera¬ 
tion, lest through indiscretion they might be con¬ 
founded with pleasure. Intemperance is the plague 
of sensuality, and temperance is not her scourge, but 
rather her seasoning. 

§ 

That good father it pleased God to allot me (who 
hath nothing of me but thankfulness for his goodness, 
which indeed is as great may be) even from my cradle 
sent me to be brought up in a poor village of his, where 
he kept me so long as I sucked, and somewhat longer, 
breeding me after the meanest and simplest common 
fashion. Magna pars libertatis est bene, moratus venter 
(A mannerly belly is a great part of a man s liberty). 
Never take unto yourself, and much less ne\er give 
your wives, the charge of your children's breeding or 
education. Let fortune frame them under the popular 
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and natural laws; let custom inure them to frugality 
and breed them to hardness, that they may rather 
descend from sharpness than ascend unto it. His 
conceit aimed also at another end, to acquaint and 
re-ally me with that people and condition of men that 
have most need of us; and thought I was rather 
bound to respect those which extend their arms unto 
me than such as turn their back toward me. And 
that was the reason he chose no other gossips to hold 
me at the font than men of abject and base fortune, 
that so I might the more be bound and tied unto them. 
His purpose hath not altogether succeeded ill. I 
willingly give and accost myself unto the meaner sort, 
whether it be because there is more glory gotten by 
them, or through some natural compassion which in 
me is infinitely powerful. The faction which I con¬ 
demn in our civil wars I shall more sharply condemn 
when it prospers and flourisheth. I shall in some sort 
be reconciled unto it when I see it miserably depressed 
and overwhelmed. Oh how willingly do I remember 
that worthy humour of Chelonis, daughter and wife 
to King of Sparta. Whilst Cleombrotus, her husband, 
in the tumultuous disorders of his city, had the upper 
hand of Leonidas her father, she played the part of a 
good daughter, allying herself with her father in his 
exile and in his misery, mainly opposing herself 
against the conqueror. Did fortune turn, so changed 
she her mind, courageously taking her husband's part, 
whom she never forsook, whithersoever his ruin or 
distress carried him; having (in my seeming) no other 
choice than to follow that side where she might do 
most good, where she was most wanted, and where she 
might show herself most truly pitiful. I do more 
naturally incline toward the example of Flamineus, 
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who more and rather yielded to such as had need of 
him than to those who might do him good, than I 
bend unto that of Pyrrhus, who was ever wont demissly 
to stoop and yield to the mighty, and insolently to 
grow proud over the weak. 



XXIV 


ON LEARNING HOW TO DIE 

Thou diest not because thou are sick; thou dicst 
because thou art living. Death is able to kill thee 
without the help of any sickness. Sicknesses have to 
some prolonged their death, who have lived the longer, 
inasmuch as they imagined they were still dying; 
seeing it is of wounds as of diseases, that some are 
medicinal and wholesome. The colic is often no less 
long-lived than you. Many are seen in whom it hath 
continued even from their infancy unto their extremest 
age, who, had they not forsaken her company, she was 
like to have assisted them further. You oftener kill 
her than she doth you. And, if she did present thee 
with the image of near imminent death, were it not a 
kind office for a man of that age to reduce it unto the 
cogitations of his end ? And which is worse, thou hast 
no longer cause to be cured; thus and howsoever 
common necessity calls for thee against the first day. 
Consider but how artificially and how mildly she 
brings thee in distaste with life and out of liking with 
the world, not forcing thee with a tyrannical sub¬ 
jection as infinite other diseases do, wherewith thou 
seeth old men possessed, which continually hold them 
fettered and ensnared, and without release of weak¬ 
ness nor intermission of pains but by advertisements 
and instructions, reprised by intervals, intermixing 
certain pauses of rest, as if it were to give thee mean 
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at thy ease to meditate and repeat her lesson. To 
give thee leisure and ability to judge soundly, and like 
a man of courage to take a resolution, she presents 
thee with the state of thy condition perfect, both in 
good and evil, and in one same day sometimes a most 
pleasing, sometimes a most intolerable life. If thou 
embrace not death, at least thou shakest her by the 
hand once a month; whereby thou hast more cause 
to hope that she will one day surprise thee without 
threatening; and that being so often brought into the 
haven, supposing to be still in thy accustomed state, 
one morning at unawares, both thyself and thy 
confidence shall be transported over. 

§ 

The end of our career is death, it is the necessary 
object of our aim; if it affright us, how is it possible 
we should step one foot further without an ague ? 
The remedy of the vulgar sort is, not to think on it. 
But from what brutal stupidity may so gross a blind¬ 
ness come upon him ? he must be made to bridle his 

ass by the tail, 


Qui capite ipse suo instituit vestigia retro 

Who doth a course contrary run 
With his head to his course begun. 

It is no marvel if he be so often taken tripping, 
some do no sooner hear the name of death spoken of 
but they are afraid; yea, the most part will cross 
themselves, as if they heard the devil named^ Ana 
because mention is made of it immen’s wills and testa¬ 
ments, I warrant you there is none will set his hand to 
them till the physician have given his last doom an 
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utterly forsaken him. And God knows, being then 
between such pain and fear, with what sound judg¬ 
ment they endure him. For so much as this syllable 
sounded so unpleasantly in their ears, and this voice 
seemed to ill-boding and unlucky, the Romans had 
learned to allay and dilate the same by a periphrasis. 
In lieu of saying he is dead, or he hath ended his days, 
they would say he hath lived. So it be life, be it past 
or no, they are comforted, from whom we have bor¬ 
rowed our phrases quondam, alias, or late such a one. 
It may haply be, as the common saying is, that the 
time we live is worth the money we pay for it. I was 
born between eleven of the clock and noon, the last of 
February, 1533, according to our computation, the 
year beginning the first of January. It is but a fort¬ 
night since I was thirty-nine years old. I want at 
least as much more. If in the meantime I should 
trouble my thoughts with a matter so far from me, it 
were but folly. But what ? we see both young and old 
to leave their life after one self-same condition. No 
man departs otherwise from it than if he but now came 
to it, seeing there is no man so crazed, bedrell, or 
decrepit, so long as he remembers Methusalem, but 
thinks he may yet live twenty years. 

§ 

Were she an enemy by man’s wit to be avoided, I 
would advise men to borrow the weapons of cowardli¬ 
ness , but since it may not be, and that be you either 
a coward or a runaway, an honest or valiant man, she 
overtakes you, and that no temper of cuirass may 
shield or defend you, let us learn to stand, and combat 
her with a r esolute mind. And, being to take the 
greatest advantage she hath upon us from her, let us 
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converse, frequent, and acquaint ourselves with her, 
let us have nothing so much in mind as death, let us at 
all times and seasons, and in the ugliest manner that 
may be, yea with all faces shapen and represent the 
same unto our imagination. At the stumbling of a 
horse, at the fall of a stone, at the least prick with a 
pin, let us presently ruminate and say with ourselves, 
what if it were death itself ? and thereupon let us take 
heart of grace, and call our wits together to confront 
her. Amidst our banquets, feasts, and pleasures, let 
us ever have this restraint or object before us—that is, 
the remembrance of our condition—and let not pleasure 
so much mislead or transport us that we altogether 
neglect or forget how many ways our joys or our 
feastings be subject unto death, and by how many 
holdfasts she threatens us and them. So did the 
Egyptians, who in the midst of their banquetings, and 
in the full of their greatest cheer, caused the anatomy 
of a dead man to be brought before them as a 
memorandum and warning to their guests. 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluzisst supremum, 

Grata superveniet, qua non sperabitur, hora. 

Think every day shines on thee as thy last ; 

Welcome it will come, whereof hope was past. 

It is uncertain where death looks for us; let us expect 
her everywhere: the premeditation of death is a 
fore-thinking of liberty. 


§ 

Our religion hath no surer human foundation than 
the contempt of life. It is not only discourse of 
reason that doth call and summon us unto it. For 
why should we fear to lose a thing which, being lost, 
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cannot be moaned ? but also, since we are threatened 
by so many kinds of death, there is no more incon¬ 
venience to fear them all than to endure one : what 
matter is it when it cometh, since it is unavoidable ? 
To one that told him, " The thirty tyrants have 
condemned thee to death/' Socrates answered: 
“And Nature them." What fondness is it to cark 
and care so much at that instant and passage from all 
exemption of pain and care? As our birth brought 
us the birth of all things, so shall our death the end 
of all things. Therefore is it as great folly to weep 
that we shall not live a hundred years hence, as to 
wail that we lived not a hundred years ago. . . . 

Nothing can be grievous that is but once. Is it 
reasonable so long to fear a thing of so short time? 
Long life or short life is made all one by death. For 
long or short is not in things that are no more. 
Aristotle saith there are certain little beasts along 
the river Hyspanis that live but one day : she which 
dies at eight o’clock in the morning dies in her youth 
and she that dies at five in the afternoon dies in her 
decrepitude. Who of us doth not laugh when we 
shall see this short moment of continuance to be had 
in consideration of good or ill fortune? The most 
and the least in ours, if we compare it with eternity, 
or equal it to the lasting of mountains, rivers, stars, 
and trees, or any other living creature, is not less 
ridiculous. But Nature compels us to it. Depart 
(saith she) out of this world even as you came into it. 
l he same way you came from death to life return 
without passion or amazement from life to death: 

your death is but a piece of the world's order, and but 
a parcel of the world’s life 
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§ f 

Life in itself is neither good nor evil: it is the plac 
of good or evil, according as you prepare it for them 
And if you have lived one day you have seen all 
one day is equal to all other days. There is no othe 
light, there is no other night. This sun, this moon 
these stars, and this disposition, are the very sam< 
which your forefathers enjoyed, and which shall alsc 
entertain your posterity.... And, if the worst happen 
the distribution and variety of all the acts of m> 
comedy is performed in one year. If you havt 
observed the course of my four seasons, they contair 
the infancy, the youth, the virility, and the old ago 
of the world. 

§ 

Death is less to be feared than nothing, if there wer 
anything less than nothing. 

tnulto mortem minus ad nos esse putandum, 

Si minus esse potest quam quod nihil esse videmus. 

Death is much less to us, we ought esteem, 

If less may be, than what doth nothing seem. 

Nor alive, nor dead, it doth concern you nothing. 
Alive, because you are; dead, because you are no 
more. Moreover, no man dies before his hour. The 
time you leave behind was no more yours than that 
which was before your birth, and concemeth you 
no more: 

Respice enim quam nil ad nos anteacta vetustas 
Temporis ceterni fuerit. 

For mark, how all antiquity foregone 
Of all time ere we were, to us was none. 

Wheresoever your life endeth, there is it all. The 
profit of life consists not in the space, but rather in the 
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u ;e. Some have lived long who have lived but a short 
NVjiile. Make use of life while you have it. Whether 
j'u have lived enough depends upon yourself, not 
h the number of your years. Did you imagine you 
ould never arrive at the place towards which you 
ere for ever moving ? There is no road but hath 
j? end. And, if company may solace you, doth not 
£e whole world go the same way ? 
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